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by Livingston T. Merchant 
Assistant Secretary for European Affairs? 


What I want to talk to you about tonight are 
some of the reasons why—after victory in World 
War I1—we have found it imperative to organize 
for peace and security. 

In essence, there is only one reason. It is for 
} the only reason that throughout history nations 
have been forced to group themselves together and 
organize themselves politically and militarily to 
defend their security and maintain the peace. It 
is because nations find themselves confronted with 
a threat to their security. That threat today is 
plain and we know exactly the direction from 
, which it comes. It comes from a small group of 
power-hungry men who have established them- 
selves in the Kremlin as the force directing the 
expansionist drive of Soviet Communist imperial- 
ism. It is the Soviet power system, as it has been 
organized and directed by those men, that is the 
challenge and the threat to their security. That 
is the menace against which we have found it 
necessary to organize ourselves with other free 
; nations during the past decade. 

Even in 1930, when Earlham College held its 
first Institute of Foreign Affairs, the criminal 
designs of Soviet communism against interna- 
tional order were not new. The Communist con- 
spiracy which sought by revolutionary methods 
to overthrow the existing social order was active 
in many of the European countries long before 
World War I. It was, indeed, World War I 
which gave them their first great opportunity. 
Despite the disruption of that war, they accom- 
plished their revolutionary purposes in only one 
country—Russia. In all the other countries, 
political, economic, and social stability was able 
to reassert itself and the Communists failed. In 
Russia they succeeded. But for a considerable 
payed thereafter the men who had succeeded by 

orce and fraud in seizing political power in 
Russia were too preoccupied with their own bloody 
Internal struggles for position and authority to 


*Address made before the Institute of Foreign Affairs 
at Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., on May 14 (press 
Telease 248). 
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The Soviet Power System—the Challenge to Our Security 


threaten the world outside. The world watched 
this struggle for power within the Kremlin durin 

the twenties and thirties, with its sensationa 
purges, its show trials, and mass liquidations, but 
the spectacle tended to mask the deep drive and 
purpose behind it. 

The threat of the power system that the Soviet 
leaders were then consolidating through this 
bloody process did not become apparent until the 
world was startled into awareness by the signing 
of the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact of August 1939. 
This compact between criminals gave Nazi Ger- 
many the green light to war and it rewarded Soviet 
acquiescence in Hitler’s plans for conquest with a 
broad extension of Russia’s western frontier. In 
the secret protocol to that Pact, which was never 
ate until 1948,? Nazi Germany and Soviet 

ussia divided control of Eastern Europe between 
themselves. 

The obvious purpose of this arrangement, for 
the Soviet politico-military strategists, was to 
purchase a forward strategic position for them- 
selves at the expense of their neighbors, Poland, 
the Baltic States, and Rumania. e may legiti- 
mately ask ourselves whether another Soviet 
motive may not have been to push the Nazis into 
an exhausting war with the democratic countries 
of Western Europe so that when both sides were 
sufficiently weakened, Soviet communism would 
have a clear field for its expansionist aims. At 
any rate, we do know that the Soviets faithfully 
collaborated with the Nazis in seizing the booty 
offered by the terms of the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
pact. The two partners divided up Poland be- 
tween them. That was in 1939. 

Next, in 1940, in stark violation of the non- 
aggression treaties which the Soviet Union had 
forced on the three Baltic States of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, Stalin sent in his troops to 
take military control as a preliminary to the now 
familiar pattern of fake plebiscites and forced 
incorporation into the Soviet system. 





* Nazi-Soviet Relations 1989-1941 (Department of State 
publication 3023), p. 78. 
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A Record for Political Cynicism 


In the light of what was to happen in that 
summer of 1940, when the Kremlin took over these 
three small countries by force, we can now see that 
the international record for political cynicism was 
reached in the speech Molotov made on October 31, 
1939. 

Speaking of the mutual assistance pacts with 
the Baltic States, Molotov then said : 


The special character of these mutual assistance pacts, 
in no way implies any interference on the part of the 
Soviet Union in the affairs of Esthonia, Latvia or Lithu- 
ania. ... On the contrary, all these pacts of mutual 
assistance strictly stipulate the inviolability of the sover- 
eignty of the signatory states and the principle of non- 
interference in each other’s affairs. ... We stand for 
the scrupulous and punctilious observance of the pacts on 
the basis of complete reciprocity, and we declare that all 
the nonsensical talk about the Sovietization of the Baltic 
countries is only to the interest of our common enemies 
and of all anti-Soviet provocateurs. 


That statement of Molotov’s was not the first in 
the long line of promises made and broken, of 
agreements solemnly signed and systematically 
violated, with which the Soviet Government has 
blotted the pages of its diplomatic history—nor 
was it to be the last, as we have learned by bitter 
experience. 

Along with the takeover of the Baltic States, 
the Soviet power system expanded into the Ru- 
manian territories of Bessarabia and Bukovina. 
But even these did not satisfy Soviet ambitions. 
From captured documents in the Nazi Foreign 
Office, we know now that Stalin’s price for joining 
the Axis included not only the seizure of these 
territories in Europe but also a free hand in Fin- 
land, Bulgaria, and Eastern Turkey and the right 
to expand through the Turkish Straits into the 
Mediterranean and through Persia, into India.’ 
These far-reaching ambitions finally so alarmed 
Hitler that he decided they threatened his own 
plans for conquest and that the threat must be 
crushed. When Hitler turned upon Stalin, Stalin 
turned to the Western democracies for help—help 
that was given in full measure but never as fully 
per, a 

With the disintegration of the Nazi military 
power and political control in central Europe un- 
der the hammering of the Allied armies on the 
West and the Soviet armies on the East, the Soviet 
power system moved in behind its advancing 
troops. The Red Army occupied Eastern Ger- 
many and Austria, all of Poland, most of Czecho- 
slovakia, all of Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria. 
Military control of these areas was supplemented 
by political control exercised through cadres of 
trusted Communist agents both homegrown and 
Moscow-trained. Communist military and polit- 
ical agents and advisers dominated Yugoslavia 
and Albania. 

The rest of Europe was war-weary and ex- 
hausted. This seemed indeed to the men in the 





*Ibid., pp. 255-259. 
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Kremlin the ideal time to put into effect the true 
Soviet aims, regardless of the desires of the peoples 


concerned. 
The Soviet pattern of consolidating its power 


system in Europe during the postwar years js 
familiar to all of us. In the areas occupied by 
the Soviet armed forces trusted Communists were 
placed in key posts in the new governments, oppo- 
sition leaders were ruthlessly eliminated by im- 
prisonment, death, or exile. In 4 short years the 
regimes of all the countries of Eastern Europe 
were Sovietized. The countries themselves were 
given the supremely ironic title of “People’s De. 
mocracies.” They were neither democracies nor 
did they belong to the people—they belonged to 
their Soviet masters. 

In Western Europe, on which the Communist 
conspirators also had designs, things did not go 80 
easily. In the first place, the peoples of these 
countries were forewarned by the fate of their 
neighbors to the East. They had time and op- 
portunity to move to protect themselves. More- 
over, as Stalin once openly complained, the Soviet 
Communist Fifth Column in Western Europe was 
obliged to operate without the support and pro- 
tection of Soviet armed forces. 

Compelled, therefore, to content itself with a 
mere half of the European Continent, Soviet com- 
munism concentrated on intensifying and con- 
solidating its control over the captured countries. 
The plan was to reorient the entire life of this 
area away from the West and in the direction of 
Moscow. All these countries were to become 
obedient suppliers of the Soviet economy and, par- 
ticularly, of the Soviet war potential. In agri- 
culture, the Soviet pattern of collectivized farming 
was introduced in the face of stubborn opposition 
by the peasants. The natural resources of these 
lands were systematically exploited for Soviet 
benefit. Industries were ordered to gear their out- 
put to Soviet production. Inevitably, as a result 
of such measures the standards of living of the 
populations of the captured countries steadily 
dropped. At the same time the hated Communist 
secret police system was fastened on each country, 
and national armies became mere auxiliaries of 
the Soviet armed forces. 

As a result of this relentless process of Soviet- 
ization, the Soviet Union has converted virtually 
the whole of Eastern Europe from the Baltic to 
the Aegean into what is to all intents and purpose 
an advance military base. This base is the spear 
head of the Soviet power system in Europe. 


The Facts of Soviet Power 


In the rush of events, which tend to distract out 
attention elsewhere, we are occasionally incli 
to forget or to push to the backs of our minds the 
hard and unpleasant facts which make this Soviel 
power system which I have described a constant 
threat to the security of Europe and to ou 
security. 
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Let me remind you of a few of these facts. For 
they are facts—based on the best available in- 
telligence open to us from all our free world 
sources. 

Although the numerical strength of the Soviet 

ound forces has remained fairly stable since 1947 
at about 175 divisions, fully mobilized, there has 
been a constant and steady increase in fire power 
and mechanization. Today, out of the total of 
175 active divisions, no less than 65 are equipped 
with tanks and motorized transport. Altogether, 
the Soviet Union and the Eastern European cap- 
tive states, including Eastern Germany, have over 
6 million men under arms, of which approximately 
414 million are in ground forces. Since 1947 the 
armed ee of the captive countries has been 
almost doubled on Soviet orders. These forces 
now amount to about 80 divisions. 

But even without these satellite auxiliaries, the 
U.S.S.R. has at its hand a ready spearhead for 
arapid advance into Western Europe. This spear- 
head is composed of the 22 Soviet divisions perma- 
nently stationed in Eastern Germany. The bulk 
of these are armored divisions with nearly a com- 
plete complement of tanks and _ self-propelled 
guns. And to backstop this spearhead there are 
60 more Soviet divisions stationed in the Eastern 
European countries and the Western areas of the 
Soviet Union itself. 

The mobilization system for both the Soviet 
Union and the Soviet-dominated area of Eastern 
Europe is periodically tested for effectiveness. 
We believe that within 30 days after the start of 
mobilization the Soviet Union could muster 400 
divisions ready for action. 

Soviet air strength has been stabilized at about 
20,000 aircraft. But the rapid increase in Soviet 
air potential is reflected in their change-over to jet 
aircraft. Three years ago only about 20 percent 
of the Soviet fighter force was equipped with jet 
inpe aircraft. By early 1954, almost all Soviet 

ghters were jets. By this year, too, they have con- 
verted well over two-thirds of their light bomber 
force to jet aircraft. Jet models have been observed 
in the heavy bomber class. Meanwhile Soviet 
development of atomic weapons has gone forward. 

This tremendous aggregation of military power 
must always be kept in the forefront of our polic 
thinking and planning. These are the facts whic 
go furthest to explain developments in the post- 
war history of Europe. Thus, the existence of 
this monolithic Soviet power system in Eastern 
Europe is the yardstick by which to measure the 
true value of Soviet propaganda lines which their 
diplomatic spokesmen and their propaganda ma- 
chine have plugged so steadily. How much reliance 


ned} “22 we place in the professed peaceful objectives 


of Soviet foreign policy when we see so much effort 
devoted to building this vast military apparatus? 
How sincere is the Soviet desire for East-West 
trade when we know how strenuous have been 
the Soviet efforts to orient the entire production 
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and commerce of the captive peoples in the direc- 
tion of the Soviet Union? at is the value of 
a Soviet proposal for an all-round reduction in 
armaments by one-third when even after such a 
reduction the military strength at the disposal of 
the Kremlin would still be preponderant? 

The plain fact is that this system of Soviet 
power which has been forcibly fastened on the 
states of Eastern Europe, and the division of 
Europe which has been its inevitable result, is 
today, as it has been for the past 8 years, the main 
threat to the security of Europe and to ourselves. 

At times this threat may appear to grow alarm- 
ing so that it is on everyone’s minds and lips; at 
other times it may seem to recede and to be over- 
shadowed by other international events and prob- 
lems. But however this threat may appear to us 
at any given moment, the Soviet power base which 
constitutes this threat is always growing. 

Now, you have been hearing from other speak- 
ers and have been discussing in previous sessions 
some of the measures that have been taken by the 
Europeans and by ourselves to organize the free 
world to meet and deter this threat. You have had 
extensive discussions of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, that close-knit alliance of 14 Atlan- 
tic nations which in itself, backed by our own 
atomic capability, has been probably the greatest 
single deterrent to Soviet armed aggression in 
Europe over the past 4 years. You have also dis- 
camel European efforts to move toward closer 
unity, not only in the field of defense through the 
creation of the European Defense Community, 
but economically through the already-operating 
Coal and Steel Community and the European 
Political Community, which is eventually to be 
the directing political organism in all fields of 
unification. 

All these efforts we have supported and encour- 
aged, not only because they are steps toward in- 
suring Europe’s protection against the threat of 
Soviet aggression, and thereby contributing to 
our own security, but also because they are good 
in themselves. For we believe that, even if b 
some miracle the Soviet threat were to diminis 
or disappear, unity in Europe is necessary to make 
Europe viable economically and stable politically. 
We must always remember that so long as Europe 
remains divided against itself, whether by a 
Soviet Iron Curtain or by historic political rival- 
ries and traditional economic separatism, so long 
will Europe be a temptingly weak target for ag- 
gression and a potential source of disturbance to 
world peace. 

It is at the heart of these efforts toward Euro- 
pean integration to so alter the relationships be- 
tween the European nations, particularly rela- 
tions between France and Germany, as to make 
impossible any revival of those ancient hostilities 
and frictions which led to two world wars. As 
Secretary Dulles has so often pointed out, neither 
the Europeans nor ourselves can afford to see re- 
built in Europe the kind of firetrap of nationalistic 
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rivalries and jealousies which produced the con- 
flagrations of 1914 and 1939. 

There is another point which I would like to 
emphasize. If these efforts toward greater unity 
by and for Europeans bear fruit, as we all sin- 
cerely hope they will in the not too distant future, 
they will provide a solid core of economically pros- 
perous, politically stable, and militarily defen- 
sible cooperating states to serve as a rallying point 
and a powerful magnet to which in time other 
European nations will be drawn. 

I well remember how bitterly and repetitively 
Mr. Molotov at the Berlin Conference attacked 
the whole concept of the European Defense 
Community.‘ 


Soviet Fear of United Europe 


As I listened to Mr. Molotov I could not help 
feeling that his vehemence was not motivated by 
any Soviet fear that the Enc might one day turn 
into an instrument of aggression against the Soviet 
Union, which was his major theme. His real fear, 
I thought—so real he never dared to put in into 
words—was his fear of the disrupting effects on 
the Soviet power system in Eastern Europe of a 
prosperous, healthy, stable, free, and united West- 
ern Europe. 

I saw with my own eyes at Berlin the powerful 
attraction that the prosperity, the political free- 
dom, and the high standard of living in West 
Berlin exercise upon East Berliners. Translate 
the microcosm of West Berlin into the macrocosm 
of Western Europe, and I think you will see what 
it was that Mr. Molotov and his Kremlin col- 
leagues really fear about the prospect of a free and 
united Europe. 

And this brings me to the major point I would 
like to make to you tonight. I have talked a good 
deal about the strength of the Soviet power sys- 
tem—and the threat it represents to our security. 
I have referred to the progress which we, in con- 
cert with our European and Atlantic allies, have 
made in organizing ourselves for security against 
that threat. I have said nothing at all about 
Soviet vulnerabilities and sources of - weakness. 
And to my mind, the Soviet Union’s greatest 
source of weakness, its major vulnerability, lies 
in precisely those formerly free and independent 
an oles in Eastern Europe whom it has so ruth- 

essly made its captives and slaves to serve its im- 
perial ambitions. We must never allow ourselves 
to forget that we have allies not only on this side 
of the Iron Curtain—we have allies behind it, too. 

If we are to effectively reduce or eliminate the 
Soviet threat to European security it is clear that 
we must use all the resources of our diplomacy, 
not only to protect the independence and promote 
the unity of Western Europe but also to promote 





* Foreign Ministers Meeting: Berlin Discussions, Janu- 
ary 25-February 18, 1954 (Department of State publica- 
tion 5399), pp. 16, 134, 142, 155, 159, 215. 
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the freedom and welfare of the captive peoples of 
Eastern Europe. 

That, like so many things, is easier said than 
done. But there are some things we can do, and 
we are doing them. Let me give you a few ex. 
amples of whe we are doing. 

We have in spite of considerable difficulties and 
provocations maintained diplomatic relations with 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, and Rumania, 


This fact does not indicate any degree of approval 


of these regimes or the means whereby they were 
established. Our — reason for maintaining 
diplomatic missions in these countries is that those 
missions assist us in our efforts on behalf of these 
unfortunate people. Through our officials there 
we can keep some remaining ties with them in 
their hour of suffering; all the evidence indicates 
that our flag flying over the buildings we occupy 
there is an important symbol of hope for the 
population. 

The maintenance of hope and the strengthening 
of ties between the West and the captive peoples 
are likewise vital objectives of our radio broad- 
casts into the Iron Curtain areas. 

In the United Nations, we have worked to expose 
to the world the Soviet Communist violations of 
human rights in Eastern Europe so as to bring 
the force of world opinion to bear on the situation. 

In our diplomatic moves on behalf of the peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain, we do not attempt to 
prescribe what shall be the way of life of thes 
people once they regain their freedom and inde- 

endence. To do so would be to substitute our 
will for the Soviet command which has been in- 

osed upon them. We must at all times be guided 

y the principles laid down by President Eisen- 
hower in his speech of April 16, 1953: 


... Any nation’s right to a form of government and 
an economic system of its own choosing is inalienable. 

... Any nation’s attempt to dictate to other nations 
their form of government is indefensible. 


For the future of this region, all we can legiti- 
mately expect is that the form of government and 
economic system to be established will correspond 
to the freely expressed will of the people. Thus, 
we feel that in such states of the future each indi- 
vidual should enjoy the protection of due proces 
of law and the right to work, to live, and worshi 
in accordance with his own conscience and beliei. 
We further expect that each nation will live 
peace and harmony with its neighbors. Since no 
nation’s security and well-being can be lastingly 
achieved in isolation, each nation should cooperate 
fully with its neighbors in establishing full and 
friendly exchange of ideas, persons, and goods 
within an acceptable international framework. 

I think we will all agree that these goals ar 
right and desirable. The question is: What at 
the chances for achieving them? Certainly We 
cannot count on sudden, spectacular success. Ti 
course we have charted requires patience, flexibil 
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ity, and perseverance. But there are encouraging 
signs. 


New Trend in Captive Countries 


In the 14 months that have passed since Stalin’s 
death, important things have happened in the 
captive countries as well as in the Soviet Union. 
The inevitable struggle for power has 
reshufflings of party and government offices and 
oficeholders. Beria is dead, and what thoughts 
run through his followers’ heads? 

In the puppet regimes events followed the Mos- 
cow pattern and serve as a further reminder of 
the subservience of those regimes to the Kremlin. 

More significant has been the announcement in 
each of the captive countries of a “new economic 
course.” The terms and conditions of this new 
course vary from country to country, but there 
are certain features common to the whole of Soviet- 
dominated Eastern Europe. Thus, each regime 
has confessed to the world it has followed im- 
practical, inefficient, and contraproductive eco- 
nomic policies. These confessions of failure have 
been mei ge accompanied by protestations of 
concern for the welfare of the people and b 
promises of es ht eye reforms. It is worth 
considering what has induced these doctrinaire 
Communists to shift their tactics so suddenly and 
to alter, temporarily at least, long-cherished Com- 
munist economic I ey | of which had 

y 


roduced 


been reexamined and approved Stalin as re- 
cently as October 1952. Clearly it was no new- 
found concern for the misery of its subject peoples 
that caused the Kremlin to change its economic 
tune. The answer is to be found in the stubborn 
and long-continued resistance of the people. 

The world was dramatically reminded of the 
vitality of this opposition spirit last June 17, when 
in East Berlin and the Soviet Zone of Germany 
warmed workers rioted in defiance of the Com- 


. | munist puppets who ruled them, backed by Soviet 


troops and tanks. But there are other forms of 
resistance which are not so spectacular but which 
nonetheless impose severe strains on the Soviet 
control mechanisms. ‘These are such things as cir- 
culating uncensored news heard from Western 
tadio stations, absenteeism and tardiness on the 
job, slowdowns in production, the diversion of 
food and other products from the prescribed chan- 
nels of controlled trade. As individual acts these 
things may seem small, but when practiced on a 
nationwide scale they are enormously effective— 
80 effective that the Communists were compelled 
toembark on their “new economic course” in order 
to eliminate some of the causes of disaffection and 
to remove some of the obstacles to increased pro- 
duction. Surely there could be no clearer evi- 
dence of popular resistance. Now, instead of re- 
lying only on such devices as terror, party agita- 
tion, “socialist emulation,” “stakhanovite accom- 
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plishment,” and the like, the Communist rulers 
strive to lure their subjects into producing more 
by holding out promises of a greater supply of 
foodstuffs and consumer goods in the future. 

If the Communists really are interested in im- 
proving the standard of living of the subjugated 
peoples, the normal channels of trade and com- 
merce are open to them to purchase in the West 
the foodstuffs and other consumer goods which 
they my profess to want to make available to the 

eoples. 
. nfortunately for Communist calculations, the 
people of these countries long ago learned to be 
skeptical of Communist promises. It is precisely 
in fostering this attitude that we can be of assist- 
ance to these people. Certainly we would not 
want to deny to them any improvement in their lot. 

We sincerely hope the Communist leaders will 
perform under their promises. You can be sure 
that we will not let them forget these promises, 
and if they prove to be a cynical effort to relieve 
the pressures to which they now feel themselves 
exposed, we will, in support of their victims, hold 
them to account. 

At the same time, we can point out the apparent 
reasons why the Communists have made these 
promises in the first place and why they may not be 
able to, or do not intend to, implement them for 
the benefit of the people rather than for the pur- 
pose of augmenting Soviet power. We can help 
the people pierce the veil of Communist trickery 
and at the same time show our sympathy and 
understanding of the problems facing the ordinary 
people of these countries. By seizing every oppor- 
tunity to show our sympathy and understanding, 
we can help to maintain against a relentless 
tyetny their faith in their national traditions, 
their spirit of resistance, and their determination 
to be free men and free nations once more. 

In all that we do the welfare of the peoples 
themselves must continue to be the basis of our 
policies and actions. 

We must above all continue to give tangible 
assurance to these people that we consider their 
plight a persisting challenge to all of us. We must 
make it clear that we regard the improvement of 
their lot as a moral obligation resting on all 
nations who still enjoy a free and sovereign exist- 
ence. Never must they be allowed to feel that we 
hold them guilty of the crimes committed by 
masters they did not choose. We must prove to 
them, by word and deed, that the bonds of kinship 
which tie them to the history and culture of the 
West can never be dissolved by arbitrary fiat. 
When the hour of freedom will strike, nobody can 
tell. We do not expect it to happen tonight or 
tomorrow morning. Although everything that 
we and they can do to accelerate the process of 
their emancipation must and will be done, the road 
which they will have to travel may yet be long 
and arduous. 
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What we must count on, then, is that neither 
they nor we will be deterred nor deflected from 
our common purpose. Our purposes are peaceful, 
but we must not let our friends beyond the Iron 
Curtain weaken in their conviction that all our 
actions in their behalf are dictated by the sole 
desire to hasten the advent of freedom for them 
and, in the meantime, to do what is in our power 
to ease their present burden. 

There is one final point. Our purpose in all our 
diplomatic action is to advance the cause of free- 
dom and peace. There is no quick and easy answer 
to our problems. From time to time it is sug- 
gested both at home and abroad that we Ameri- 
cans do not have the fortitude or perseverance to 
carry out the tasks we have set for ourselves and 
that one day we will give up and decide to bargain 
with the Soviet Union for spheres of influence, 
reconciling ourselves to the captivity of the peoples 
of Eastern Europe. I say flatly that this is not 
true. Secretary of State Dulles made our posi- 
tion amply clear in a recent statement to the Select 
House Committee investigating the seizure and 
forced incorporation of the Baltic countries into 
the U.S.S.R.° He said: 


The captive peoples should know that they are not 
forgotten, that we are not reconciled to their fate, and, 
above all, we are not prepared to seek illusory safety for 
ourselves by a bargain with their masters which would 
confirm their captivity. 

This is our policy. It is not something that has 
been shaped by expediency or considerations of 
international power politics. It is simply a reflec- 
tion of the fundamental principles of liberty, 
decency, and freedom on which this nation is 
founded. 


Soviet Charges Against Austria 


Press release 266 dated May 20 


Following is the text of an instruction from 
Secretary Dulles sent on May 20 to the US. repre- 
sentative on the Allied Council for Austria, 
Charles W. Yost: 


The attention of the world is concentrated pri- 
marily on the Geneva conference and Indochina 
at this time. Because of that, I wish to express 
my strong feeling that recent events in Austria 
should not go unnoticed. The preservation of the 
authority of the freely elected Austrian Govern- 
ment throughout Austria, in accordance with the 
Allied Control Agreement, is, I believe, a matter 
of serious concern to all of us who live under simi- 
larly elected democratic governments. 

As you have reported, the Soviet High Commis- 
sioner in Austria on May 17 peremptorily sum- 
moned the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor of Aus- 
tria to his headquarters and there delivered a 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 14, 1953, p. 818. 
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lengthy and virulent condemnation of the Aug 
trian Denmeenent. This condemnation, which is} of ¢] 
clearly without foundation, included accusation} jp ¢] 
of hostile and subversive actions against the Sovie} imi 
occupation. The accusations also included thos} Goy 
of failure to comply with the provisions of the ornn 
Allied Control Agreement and violation of the (o¢; 
decisions of the Allied Council. Moreover, the to { 
Soviet High Commissioner intensified the allega} way 
tions, which the Soviet Foreign Minister math) ag f; 
officially at the Berlin conference as an excuse for 
refusing to grant Austria her long-promised inde| “1 
pendence, of Austrian plans for remilitarizatig} with 
and for an Anschluss with Germany. Perhaps} Poli 
most revealing of all were the charges against Mr} ment 
Helmer, the Austrian Minister of the Interior, andj incic 
the threat that should the Austrian Government} “I 
fail to take corrective action, then the Soviets} and: 
themselves will be forced to take appropriate} prop 
measures. ove 
These efforts are clearly meant to intimidate the false 
government of a free people. The Soviets had 
already made plain at Berlin that they intend t 
remain in Austria indefinitely. They are nop 
threatening to strengthen and expand their con. Eas' 
trol in their zone of occupation. I was gratifie] Ime, 
to note that the formal charges of the represents. 
tives of the Kremlin were denied by the Chancel} A 
lor and Vice-Chancellor in the best tradition off nym! 
the courageous Austrian post-war Government} to sex 
coalition. If there have been Austrian expression} mont 
of dissatisfaction over the nine-year occupatioy eign 
of a liberated country, surely the Soviet Govern tion . 
ment should find them neither surprising nor} [p 
threat to its own security. repo! 
The Soviet High Commissioner gave the appear} than 
ance of speaking on behalf of the Allied Council] |. 4, 
I know of no foundation for the Soviet charge} .4 ° 
but in order to remove any possible Soviet mis 5.000 
understanding of the United States attitude tof ” 
wards its latest actions, I, therefore, instruct you PPOP: 
to request at the next meeting of the Allied Coun “nte 
cil consideration of the Soviet allegations Gern: 
threats. The Allied Council has not only powenf Agen 


















in Austria but responsibilities toward her governf Esc 
ment and people. _ | over 
Any threat of further limitation to Austrianit} 77 f; 
dependence is a matter of grave concern not olf Near) 
to the Austrian Government but also to the othe} jaye 
three occupying powers. Indeed such a threli 4... 
could not but be a cause of concern to the enti y,, 
free world. years 
sugge 
up pe 
U.S. Rejection of Polish he 
Ship Seizure Charges Sovie 
Press release 270 dated May 21 _ 
In a note of May 15 delivered to the Ameria _ 


Embassy in Warsaw the Polish Government ™ —___ 
ferred to a report that the Polish merchant shif :p,, 
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Gottwald had been intercepted by naval forces 
of the Government of the Republic of China. As 
in the case of the Polish tanker Praca* which was 
similarly intercepted in October 1953, the Polish 
Government sought to impose upon the U.S. Gov- 
ernment responsibility for the action against the 
Gottwald. On May 20 this Government replied 
to the Polish note through our Embassy in 
Warsaw. The substantive portion of our note is 
as follows: 


“The U.S. Government rejects as completely 
without foundation the allegations made by the 
Polish Government. The United States Govern- 
ment has had no connection whatever with this 
incident. 

“Furthermore, as has been clearly stated before, 
and as the Polish Government must be well aware, 
pepegance charges involving the United States 
— in the Praca case are also completely 
alse. 


East German Escapees 
Increase in Number 


A sharp rise—upward of 40 percent—in the 
number of East Germans who risked their lives 
toseek refuge in the West occurred during the first 
month of the Soviet-established “free and sover- 
eign regime” in East Germany, the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency announced on May 17. 

In a recent dispatch to overseas posts, based on 
reports from Germany, the Agency said that more 


»| than 17,600 escapees from the Soviet Zone safely 


made their way to refugee camps in West Berlin 


~} and West Germany during April, an increase of 


5,000 over March. This seemingly belies Red 
propaganda claims of the freedom, security, and 
contentment that exist in the so-called new East 
German “sovereign” state, the Information 
Agency observed. 

Escapees in the first 4 months of this year totaled 
over 44,000, including 1,100 people’s police and 
7 former commissars, the dispatch continued. 
Nearly 114 million residents of the Soviet Zone 
have sought political asylum in West Germany 
during the last 5 years, including 300,000 in 1953. 

Nearly half of the recent refugees are under 25 
years of age, the Agency noted. German reports 
suggest that this may be due, in part, to stepped- 
up people’s police recruitment and the difficulty 
of finding adequate jobs. Teachers, arriving in 
growing numbers in West Germany from the 
Soviet Zone, anticipate a much larger influx of 
their colleagues, now that education in East Ger- 
may is wholly governed by political considera- 
lons. 





*BULLETIN of Nov. 9, 1953, p. 640. 
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In an effort to halt this exodus from the East, 
the people’s police are tightening border controls. 
Reports indicate that during the first 3 months of 
this year 17 persons were shot and more than 2,600 
arrested while trying to cross the border. 

Ever tightening border controls are being im- 
posed along the German-Polish border to prevent 
the escape of Poles into East Germany and thence 
to West Berlin. The entire border, from the Baltic 
Sea to the Sudeten Mountains, is sealed off by an 
almost continuous high barbed wire fence, with 
powerful searchlights closely spaced. In certain 
areas, special devices such as acoustic signals and 
flares set off by hidden wires are used. Soviet 
crews have recently replaced Poles in the manning 
of Polish patrol boats along the Oder River 
border. 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy: 
83d Congress, 2d Session 


To Facilitate Emergency Foreign Ship Acquisition and 
Operation. Hearing before the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries on H. R. 6318, to Extend 
Emergency Foreign Merchant Vessel Acquisition and 
Operating Authority of Public Law 101, 77th Congress, 
and for Other Purposes. February 4, 1954, 4 pp. 

Report of Activities of the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Problems. Mes- 
sage from the President Transmitting a Report of the 
National Advisory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems Covering its Operations from 
April 1 to September 30, 1953, Pursuant to Section 4 
(b) (5) of the Bretton Woods Agreements Act. H. Doc. 
838, March 1, 1954, LX, 58 pp. 

Amendments to Communications Act (Requiring Radio 
Equipment and Radio Operators on Board Ships). 
Hearing before a Subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 8. 2453, 
a Bill to Amend the Communications Act of 1934, as 
Amended, with Respect to Implementing the Interna- 
tional Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea Relating 
to Radio Equipment and Radio Operators on Board 
Ship. March 16, 1954, 47 pp. 

Sale of Certain Vessels to Brazil. Hearing before the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on 
H. R. 6317, a Bill to Authorize the Sale of Certain Ves- 
sels to Brazil for Use in the Coastwise Trade of Brazil. 
March 24, 1954, 25 pp. 

To Authorize the Sale of Certain Vessels to Citizens of 
the Republic of the Philippines. Hearings before the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on 
S. J. Res. 72, Joint Resolution to Authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to Sell Certain Vessels to Citizens of the 
Republic of the Philippines; to Provide for the Re- 
habilitation of the Interisland Commerce of the Philip- 
pines, and for Other Purposes. March 30, April 1 and 6, 
1954, 67 pp. 

Military Construction, 1954. Hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations. March 24, 26, April 1, 2, 
and 7, 1954, 165 pp. 

Sale of Ships to Brazil. Hearing before a Subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on §S. 2370, a Bill to Authorize the Sale of 
Certain Vessels to Brazil for Use in the Coastwise Trade 
of Brazil. April 7, 1954, 24 pp. 


(Continued on p. 842) 
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by David McK. Key 


Assistant Secretary for United Nations Affairs? 


I would like to discuss with you tonight certain 

international aspects of American economic 
olicy—particularly, how our participation in the 

Dnited ations helps us in our economic and 
trade relations with other countries. This is a 
fitting place in which to do so because Miami is 
one of the vital crossroads in our far-flung eco- 
nomic relations with other countries. For ex- 
ample, our huge trade with Latin America— 
which in 1953 took first place over Canada—is 
symbolized by the projection of the Florida penin- 
sula into the Caribbean as a bridge and channel 
for commerce in the Western Hemisphere. 

Let me say at the outset that « ~ delegates in 
the United Nations do not operate, as do the repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet bloc, on the basis of a 
rigid “party line” unrelated to the public interest. 
Our representatives attempt to reflect accurately 
the interest and desires of the American people 
and to concert them with those of friendly powers 
whose support and cooperation are essential. 

In this connection, our representatives in the 
United Nations have received real assistance in 
promoting the interests of the American commu- 
nity from the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. The support of your national organiza- 
tion for the ak objectives of the U.N. has been 
clearly demonstrated. I was glad to note that at 
its recent 42d annual meeting in Washington, the 
Chamber of Commerce adopted resolutions which 
stated that “the United Nations fills an indis- 
pensable function in today’s world”; which sup- 
ported the designation of October 24 of each year 
as United Nations Day; and which supported, the 
purposes of Unesco, one of the specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations. These and previous 
evidences of support were, I know, not given 
lightly or merely as a gesture of good will. They 
were the result of hard study and the practical 
experience of the representatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce. 


* Address made before the Miami Chamber of Commerce, 
Miami, Fla., on May 13 (press release 247 dated May 12). 
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This support is most welcome to public officials 
like myself who are responsible to the taxpayers 
for their investment in the United Nations. Itis 
also evidence that the Chamber of Commerce, to- 
gether with a number of other responsible private 
American bodies, is prepared to make its influence 
felt in the councils of the United Nations. Paren- 
thetically, let me pay personal tribute to Dr. Earl 
Cruickshank, who for many years has been the 
Chamber of Commerce observer at the United Na- 
tions and who has followed keenly developments 
there of interest to the Chamber. I can attest 
to Dr. Cruickshank’s thoroughness and initiative 
because he has worked closely with our officials 
both in New York and Washington. He is a great 
credit to the Chamber. 

I think that it is significant that both the United 
States Chamber and the International Junior 
Chamber of Commerce were granted consultative 
status with the Economic and Social Council 
(commonly called Ecosoc) at its last session. This 
means that from now on Chamber representatives 
may appear and speak at Ecosoc sessions on mat- 
ters of concern to the American business commu- 
nity. The International Chamber of Commerce 
has enjoyed consultative status with the Council 
for some years, as have the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the Inter-American Council 
of Commerce and Production. Through these or 
ganizations, businessmen here and abroad can 
make their views heard and their influence felt in 
all the economic activities of the United Nations. 
They can also help us present to the world an acct- 
rate picture of the American way of life. 

This is especially important with respect to 
Ecosoc, which is responsible for making recom 
mendations to the members of the United Nations 
and for coordinating the activities of the special 
ized agencies. One of its most important fun¢ 
tions is to review each year the world economit 
conditions and to seek majority agreement om 
measures to remedy existing problems. In this 
annual consideration of current developments 
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world economic affairs, each of the 18 representa- 
tives of Ecosoc has an opportunity to express the 
views of his country and of his region, to expound 
his approach to economic problems, and to offer 
his solution for these problems. It is in this gen- 
eral review of economic matters that the conflict- 
ing philosophies of the free world and the Com- 
munist world emerge most sharply. It is here that 
the United States representatives have an oppor- 
tunity to explain the American way of life and to 
expose the false charges made against us by the 
Soviet bloc spokesmen. 

I want now to review one of the most important 
highlights of the recent Ecosoc meeting at the 
United Nations Headquarters in New York. My 
purpose is to show how the United Nations serves 
our interests in the economic field. 


Stimulating Private Investment 


This session again took up what has become one 
of the most controversial subjects in the United 
Nations. This is the problem of the international 
flow of private capital for the economic betterment 
of underdeveloped countries. This involves the 
question of how best to stimulate economic devel- 
opment in the vast areas of the world that need 
capital—through government loans, such as 
ae by the United States Export-Import 

ank ; through international public loans, such as 
granted by the World Bank; through private for- 
eign investment; or through development of local 
sources of private capital. All of these methods 
have soneh useful in the past. They are making 
their contribution today. But the pressure for 
governmental and intergovernmental loans and 
grants-in-aid continues to mount in the United 
Nations. 

The United States in the Economic and Social 
Council has been giving increasing emphasis to 
the need for stimulating the flow of private invest- 
ment into the underdeveloped countries. At the 
recent session of the Council, our representative, 
Mr. Preston Hotchkis, effectively presented the 
American view that much needs to be done, and 
can be done, to develop new sources of both foreign 
and local private capital. This view was ac- 
cepted by the Council by an overwhelming vote 
of 15 to 2. Only the Soviet Union and Czecho- 
slovakia opposed. 

I would like to read one key paragraph of this 
resolution : ® 


The Economic and Social Council . ? 
Recommends continuing efforts by countries seeking 
to attract private foreign capital to: 


Re-examine, wherever necessary, domestic policies, legis- 
lation and administrative practices with a view to im- 
Proving the investment climate; avoid unduly burden- 
some taxation; avoid discrimination against foreign in- 





* BULLETIN of May 10, 1954, p. 725. 
*U.N. doc. E/Resolution (XVII) 19, B. 
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vestments; facilitate the import by investors of capital 
goods, machinery and component materials needed for 
new investment; make adequate provision for the remis- 
sion of earnings and repatriation of capital. 


The resolution also recommends other measures 
which the underdeveloped countries might adopt 
for attracting private foreign capital. It makes 
a number of very useful recommendations to the 
capital-exporting countries. Among other things, 
the resolution recommends that the capital-export- 
ing and capital-importing countries negotiate 
treaties on double taxation, as well as agreements, 
if consistent with national laws, providing for the 
insurability of certain nonbusiness risks. This 
resolution is a forthright recognition by the 
United Nations of the solnciatia of private 
investment. 

I have given you an example of Ecosoc action 
in the economic field—one which represents a 
notable achievement for the American viewpoint. 
We are also advancing our economic interests 
through the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. I would now like to review for you a 
few significant developments in this field. 


Work of the Specialized Agencies 


Article 55 of the charter calls upon member 
states to take joint and separate action to promote 
higher standards of living and conditions of eco- 
nomic and social progress. Your Government has 
taken seriously these charter obligations and has 

iven leadership to the specialized agencies estab- 
lished under the United Nations to carry out this 
work. 

We undertook these commitments in the knowl- 
edge that in this interdependent world in which 
we live, our general well-being is intimately bound 
with the well-being of other countries. The con- 
tinued existence of very low living standards in 
large areas of the world is unhealthy. The exist- 
ence of vast depressed areas is a heavy drag upon 
the whole world economy. The American people, 
who have experienced the benefits of a vigorous 
and prosperous economy, have a real stake in seeing 
that the commitments under the charter to take 
joint and separate action in the economic field are 
implemented. We have a real stake in the devel- 
— of vigorous and prosperous economies 
abroad. We are not interested in exploiting any- 
one. We are interested in the mutual advantages 
which flow from an unfettered exchange of skills, 
goods, and ideas with other people. This is neither 
altruism nor imperialism—it is simply enlightened 
self-interest. 

We cannot relax our efforts to assist the under- 
developed countries to help themselves and to 
improve their economic conditions. It is one of 
our best and our most effective answers to the Com- 
munist drive for the minds and hearts of men. The 
specialized agencies have already done some strik- 
ing things with agricultural, technological, and 
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professional skills to help solve the problems of 
underdeveloped areas. 


Let me be specific : 


Through a loan from the World Bank, E] Salva- 
dor is doubling its electrical power supply. This 
means power for new industries, irrigation, light- 
ing. 

The International Civil Aviation Organization 
has standardized safety regulations at interna- 
tional airports and maintains a chain of weather 
and rescue ships along the air lanes over the North 
Atlantic. 

In India the International Bank has made avail- 
able about $7.5 millions to reclaim land which 
will eventually produce 500,000 tons of wheat a 

year. To buy it abroad would cost India $36 mil- 
fion annually at current world prices. 

Unesco is fighting illiteracy by training teachers 
to teach people to read in the Arab States, Latin 
America, Ceylon, and Liberia. 

In 1953 over 8 million children were vaccinated 
against tuberculosis, and almost 20 million pro- 
tected against malaria through DDT spraying in 
various country campaigns conducted “= the 
World Health Organization and the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund. Over 1,500,000 were 
treated for the tropical disease of yaws. 

In Southeast Asia, through the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, farmers have been taught 
to grow edible carp in rice paddies, thus supple- 
menting existing food supplies with a new and 
valuable protein resource. 

Last year, right here in Miami, there was a meet- 
ing under Fo auspices of naval architects repre- 
senting over a dozen countries. These architects 
worked out improved designs for fishing boats 
which will increase the efficiency of fishing opera- 
tions. 

These are only a few random examples of the 
work of the specialized agencies. They are not 
giveaway projects. They are primarily designed 
to help people help themselves. Because we think 
that is a sound idea, we are major supporters of 
the United Nations Expanded Technical Assist- 
ance Program—a program financed out of volun- 
tary contributions of member countries to promote 
economic development. We have made it clear 
that we are willing to join with other nations in 
diverting to economic development a portion of 
the funds which will be saved if we can put into 
effect an agreement for reducing armaments. 

Being a good neighbor in the modern world is 
nothing more than sound common sense. The end 
result of American know-how, American food, 
American money, American equipment, wisely 
spent in United Nations enterprises around the 
world—when added to our own purely national 
programs—is certainly all to the good in terms 
of our national interest. It gives people some- 
thing to fight for as well as something to fight 
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with. It builds markets and cuts down the need 
for direct American aid. 


The Soviet Record 


Let me contrast for you now the record of the 
Soviets in the economic work of the United Na. 
tions. It is a record which bears careful study 
in the light of recent Soviet moves. 

In Dumbarton Oaks and in San Francisco, when 
the charter was hammered out, the Russians 
showed little interest in the establishment of an 
economic organ within the United Nations. This 
negative attitude toward the work of the Eco 
nomic and Social Council and other constructive 
activities designed to improve the economic state 
of the world has been the consistent policy of the 
Soviet Union. 

The Soviets have in the past ignored, opposes 
or sought to frustrate the economic activities o 
the United Nations. This did not stop the Soviet 
delegates from talking in various United Nations 
bodies concerned with economic matters. In fact, 
they did more talking than any other delegation. 
But they used these bodies as soundin ards 
for propaganda to attack the way of life of the 
free countries. They used these bodies to extol 
the alleged virtues of the Soviet economy. Their 

erversion and twisting of facts was matched only 

y the persistency of their propaganda. At the 
same time, they even refused to furnish the United 
Nations with the most elementary data about con- 
ditions in the Soviet lands. 

The Soviets never contributed one red ruble to 
the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
or to the United Nations Children’s Fund. They 
refused membership in the International Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund, the United Nations 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, and Unesco. Fora 
short while they did — to the World Health 
Organization, but they withdrew early in 1949, 

What was the reason for this noncooperation 
and obstructionism? The answer is clear: Com- 
munist propaganda flourishes on misery and want. 
Communist leaders are bound to try to undermine 
any efforts on the part of the free world to improve 
standards of living, particularly in the underde 
veloped countries of Latin America, the Middle 
East, and Asia. For any such improvement was 
bound to weaken the appeal of Communist 
demagogues. 

It was against this background of Soviet ob- 
structionism and noncooperation that the chief 
Russian delegate surprised the members of the 
Economic and Social Council last August by ai 
nouncing a conditional offer of the U.S.S.R. to 
contribute 4 million rubles, or $1 million, to the 
Technical Assistance Program of the United Nw 
tions. This offer was shortly followed by similar, 
though very much smaller, offers from Poland 
Czechoslovakia. It was only after the United 
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Nations rightly refused to accept such offers with 
strings attached that the Soviet bloc dropped the 
conditions on the use of these funds. 

On November 4, 1953, the U.S.S.R. commu- 
nicated to the International Labor Organization 
in Geneva its decision to join that Organization. 
Again there was a reservation—this time that they 
would not accept the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. Because of that impor- 
tant reservation, the Iro found that it could not 
accept Russian adherence. The U.S.S.R. then re- 
yised its position on the ILo and on April 26, 1954, 
joined that Organization without reservations. 
Almost at the same time, the U.S.S.R. notified 
Unesco that it would accept the Unrsco Consti- 
tution without reservations and should, therefore, 
be considered a member of the Organization. 

These apparent reversals of Soviet policy are 
all the more significant since both Unesco and the 
Ito have been prime targets of Soviet attacks over 
the years. They never missed an ay, area? of 
describing the International Labor Organization 
as “an instrument of capitalist employers to en- 
save the workers of the world.” As regards 
Unesco, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, 
which had belonged to that Organization, even 
though they did not actively participate in its 
work in recent years, resigned from membership 
oly a short while ago on the grounds that it was 
an instrument of “American imperialism.” 

What accounts for the present change in the 
Kremlin’s attitude? We are familiar with the 
pattern of sweetness and light which is turned off 
and on like a water tap by the Russians whenever 
itsuits them. Whether the change in the Soviet 
approach toward the economic activities of the 

nited Nations is merely part and parcel of their 
-called “peace offensive,” which in effect means 
no real change in Soviet policy, will be determined 
in the days ahead. 


ATestimonial to U. N. Achievements 


This change of tune by the Soviet and its satel- 
lites after years of refusing to participate in the 
eonomic activities of the United Nations is in a 
nse a testimonial to the real accomplishments of 
the United Nations in this field. The Communist 
ittempt to boycott the specialized agencies has 
backfired. Soviet leaders undoubtedly are wor- 
tied about the growing effectiveness of aid offered 
to underdeveloped countries. The people of un- 
lerdeveloped areas have become disillusioned with 
Communist propagandists and agitators who at- 
tack United Nations and American assistance as 
‘tolonial exploitation” but who never produce any 
‘onstructive contributions of their own. The ac- 
mplishments of the Ino in encouraging the rais- 
ig of labor standards, of Unesco in bringing 
basic educational facilities to underdeveloped 
ireas and in fostering intellectual freedom, have 
posed a real challenge to the Communist system. 
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The Soviets have also been worried by the lead- 
ership the United States Government has given 
to these programs. Soviet lack of cooperation was 
not paid ts in the underdeveloped countries. 
The Russians could not reconcile this lack of coop- 
eration with professed concern for the welfare of 
the underdeveloped countries. Moreover, the 
Soviets were plainly upset by the United Nations 
efforts, in close cooperation with the International 
Labor Organization, to focus public opinion on 
the denial of basic rights to workers in the 
U.S.S.R. and the inhuman Soviet slave labor 
camps. 

It remains to be seen whether the Communist 
system can adapt itself to the free world atmos- 

here in which these United Nations activities 

unction, or whether the Communist objective will 
be disruption through infiltration. We have here 
another good testing ground of Soviet intentions. 
Will they abide by the rules of the game? Will 
they, like other contributors, be content to leave 
to the proper boards and committees the imple- 
mentation of the adopted policies of the specialized 
agen Will they be willing to act as members 
of Ino and Unesco on the same footing as other 
members ¢ 

We genuinely hope so. Ifthe Soviets, for what- 
ever motives, are prepared even temporarily to 
take seriously the commitments of the charter and 
behave in these organizations as real supporters, 
their participation will be welcome. 

But if they are joining these organizations in 
order to sabotage them, if Soviet membership 
results in the usual kind of Communist obstruc- 
tionism and propaganda, this can only bring forth 
a strong reaction from the free world. e will 
watch carefully Soviet action and do everything 
possible to prevent any interference with the con- 
structive efforts of the United Nations. This 
means first of all that we will be firm in resisting 
any attempt on the part of the U.S.S.R to cha 
the rules under which the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies are operating. 

Any attempt on the part of the U.S.S.R. to 
change the tripartite character of Ino in which 
workers, independent employers, and governments 
work in close cooperation could not possibly be 
accepted. We are not interested in nor will the 
Soviets be permitted to get away with cheap ges- 
tures. I can assure you that the United eB otes 
Government, in cooperation with other free gov- 
ernments, will insist. that the rules already estab- 
lished in the Economic and Social Council and 
the specialized agencies be observed. 

In Unesco, we need not fear any conflict of ideas 
between the free world and the Communist world, 
for truth is stronger than falsehood. We need not 
be apprehensive about the continuing effectiveness 
of the International Labor Organization in pro- 
moting industrial peace and improved labor con- 
ditions, for both the employers and the workers 
represented in the Ito are, with governments of 
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the free world, on the side of freedom. Soviet 
participation in such organizations as Unesco 
and the Ixo will serve to bring more fully into the 
open the fundamental differences which separate 
the world of the free and the world of the slave. 
We need not be afraid of such comparison. As 
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Organizing Security in the Americas 


by John C. Dreier 


US. Representative on the Council of the Organization of American States * 


To an increasing extent since the close of World 
War II, the U.S. has, in addition to participating 
in and supporting the United Nations, depended 
upon the creation of regional security arrange- 
ments for the strengthening of its own national 
security. Of these regional arrangements, which 
include the North Atlantic Treaty and the Secu- 
rity Treaty between Australia, New Zealand, and 
the United States, the oldest is that among the 
American States. 

Having its roots in the history of inter-Ameri- 
can relations as far back as a century and a quar- 
ter ago, the collective security system of the Amer- 
ican Re ublics was already in virtually final form 
when the United Nations was established. In 
fact, the determination of the members of the 
inter-American system to protect the ability of 
their regional organization to maintain peace and 
security was largely responsible for the inclusion 
in the United Nations Charter of articles which 
recognize the right of collective self-defense and 
of provisions regarding regional arrangements for 
peace and security. 

The Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal As- 
sistance, commonly known as the Treaty of Rio de 
Janeiro, which was signed in 1947, fixed the form 
of the inter-American collective security arrange- 
ment. This treaty, moreover, served as an impor- 
tant precedent for the North Atlantic Treaty 
which followed soon thereafter, as well as for 
other regional security arrangements either con- 
cluded or proposed by the US. 

Thus is illustrated an important and interesting 
feature of inter-American relations—the fact that 
on more than one occasion the U.S. has developed 





* Address made before the Institute of Foreign Affairs 
at Earlham College, Richmond, Ind., on May 15 (press 
release 251 dated May 14). 
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in its relations with the other American Republi = 
basic policies and ideas which subsequently hay, ... 
been extended to the larger arena of world affairg,.. ,; 
There is one respect, however, in which the intet the 
American collective security system differs i : 
portantly from the others which have beg§,, ¢} 
modeled upon it. All of these regional securitg,)) 
arrangements are defense agreements having pct; 
their purpose the common defense of the membe 
states against attacks by other states not included jy 
in those arrangements. The inter-American sy%jant, 
tem, however, now formalized in the OrganizatidBiroy 
of American States, has a second important put)q] d 
pose, namely, the maintenance of peace and sect, 1, 
rity among the members of the system as well. Tht opo 
Treaty of Rio de Janeiro is an important instru, - 
ment of continental defense. But it is also sigh 
nificant for its applicability to an attack or thre hich 
which any American State might make upog!!h 
another. lian 


Let us first take a brief look at how thes | 
inter-American system of collective security ware 
developed. is 

ithe 


forth 
if the 
From the viewpoint of the U.S., the springboar§ jy), 
from which the move for the development of thy jy 
continental defense system derived its impetus Wijc.; 
the Monroe Doctrine. This basic foundation fy :,, 
American foreign policy has come through a num), nd 
ber of mutations and interpretations during th 
125 years since it was first enunciated. It may @ 
well, therefore, to recall its true original characteq) of 
In 1823 the U.S., a young and relatively weag."°' 
republic, felt itself threatened by the reactionaty, 4 
forces of the Holy Alliance. Most of the Lati 7 
American States had at that time won their inda"¢ C 


The Monroe Doctrine 
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of thependence. It appeared that the European powers 
orts jrouped in the Holy Alliance contemplated help- 
ditiong Spain to recover her former colonies, and some 
belongven considered the possibility of establishing new 
Polonies on the American Continent. These ideas 
ad their inspiration in a desire not only to regain 
he material benefits of empire, but also to check 
he growth of republican institutions in the West- 
World. This ulterior political motive gave 
dded color to the a a of the U.S. at the 
lans of the Holy ‘Al iance. 
President Monroe’s message of December 2, 
1323, expressed the special interest of the U.S. 
» the affairs of this hemisphere as contrasted 
ith those of Europe. He declared that the U.S. 
ould consider it dangerous to our peace and 
ufety for the allied powers to attempt to extend 
heir “essentially different” political system to an 
prtion of this Lemdenhere. This country anal 
noreover, view any attempt to subject the inde- 
endent Latin American States once more to 
lonization as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
lisposition toward the United States. 
The Monroe Doctrine was, of course, entirely a 
milateral declaration by the U.S. Its enunciation 
nvolved us in no commitment to other countries. 
t was essentially a warning to non-American pow- 
that they would court danger from the U.S. 
‘elit they attempted either of the two acts which the 
ers ioctrine declared to be against our interests. Dur- 
© Deting the ensuing century the U.S. on some occasions 
ecuritfok vigorous action in support of the Monroe 


ving Doctrine, and at other times virtually disregarded 
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At approximately the same time there was 
lanted in Latin America the germ of a somewhat 
lifferent idea, namely, a plan of alliance and mu- 


nt pula] defense among the independent Latin Ameri- 
\d seclin nations. This was an important feature of the 
ll. ‘ ‘proposals made by Simén Bolivar to the Confer- 
seal *s Bice of Panama held in 1826. Bolivar envisaged a 
“t wfederation of Latin American countries, with 


hich the U.S. would be associated in defensive 
liance. Rejected by the Latin American coun- 
waties themselves, the idea remained a dream for 
wre than a century. It constituted, however, an 
mportant precedent influencing the development 
ifthe pan-American movement which has brought 
orth the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro and the Charter 
ifthe Organization of American States. 
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igboar While the ideas of Bolivar remained germinat- 
nt Of thy in the soil of Latin American juridical dis- 
tus Wihssion, the U.S. proceeded with the assumption 
— “Ji its unilateral responsibility for the defense of 


le continent. It assumed also a responsibility 
lor the maintenance of peace within the Americas 
sofar as this latter purpose was necessary to the 
hievement of the former. In the early part of 
le 20th century the strong arm of the U.S. made 
e Latigeelf felt with increasing vigor in the Caribbean 
ir indeed Central American areas. 
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The Theodore Roosevelt Corollary 


President Theodore Roosevelt formulated the 
so-called Roosevelt corollary to the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The theory of his policy was that if the 
U.S. wished to keep European nations out of 
American affairs, it was necessary for the U.S. to 
maintain sufficient order and stability in the Amer- 
icas so that the European powers would have no 
justification to intervene. practice this meant 
that the U.S. would intervene in order to prevent 
intervention by others. 

We need not go into the history of U.S. inter- 
vention in the Garibbean and Central American 
countries and in Mexico for the a of enforc- 
ing what we believed to be orderly government. 
Suffice it to say that these measures, taken in full 
recognition of the fact that, under international 
law, intervention to protect the lives and property 
of our nationals was recognized as a justifiable 
recourse when orderly systems of law had proved 
inadequate, eer in Latin America a violent 
reaction. The Latin American Republics focused 
their attention not upon the dangers of European 
intervention, but upon violation of their national 
nee and territorial integrity by the United 
States. The paramount issue, therefore, in the 
development of an inter-American security sys- 
tem, from the Latin American standpoint, grew to 
be the development of guarantees against the inter- 
vention of the United States in Latin American 
affairs. 

By the late 1920’s the U.S., in recognition of 
this demand from Latin America, and seeing the 
advantages of a more cooperative relationship 
with the Latin American countries, began to alter 
its approach. The Roosevelt corollary to the 
Monroe Doctrine was abandoned. Gradually, the 
U.S. ceased its intervention in the affairs of its 
southern neighbors. By 1936 the nonintervention 
policy was formally accepted by the U.S. in a 
treaty ratified with the approval of the Senate. 

So strong, however, was the sentiment in favor 
of nonintervention among the Latin American 
countries that its acceptance by the U.S. in treaty 
form by no means terminated the constant in- 
sistence of Latin American States upon this theme. 
The fear of U.S. intervention, despite now some 
20 years of faithful observance of the noninter- 
vention doctrine, is still not fully laid. It was a 
major feature of the debate at the Tenth Inter- 
American Conference, held last March in Caracas, 
over the newest development in the continental 
security policy : namely, the resolution on commu- 
nism. Of this we shall speak more fully later on. 

Concurrently with the development of the non- 
intervention principle, however, another concept 
was in process of formation that would place the 
whole continental security in a new light. This 
was the development of collective responsibility 
for the maintenance of continental peace and 
security. 
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The U.S. had given up its right to intervene in 
the protection of its national interest at a time 
when the world enjoyed an apparently peaceful 
era. Asthe rise of Hitler developed fresh tensions 
in the world, it became clear that renewed atten- 
tion should be given to problems of hemisphere 
defense. Would the United States, under these 
conditions, revert to its policy of unilateral re- 
sponsibility, and take into its own hands the pro- 
tection of the hemisphere by whatever measures 
it considered desirable? Such a step would have 
marked a reversal in the trend of U.S.-Latin 
American policy. It was more in keeping with 
the attitude of mutual respect which underlay the 
good-neighbor policy for the U.S. to seek to share 
with the other American Republics the respon- 
sibility for making decisions on this matter of 
general interest. 


Development of Consultative Procedure 


The first step in the development of the collec- 
tive-security system in the new world brought 
forth the procedure of consultation. First dis- 
cussed at the Inter-American Conference for the 
Maintenance of Peace, held at the initiative of the 
U.S. in Buenos Aires in 1936, the consultative 
procedure was developed at the Eighth Inter- 
American Conference in Lima, Peru, 2 years later. 
At that meeting it was agreed that the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics 
would meet if the peace and security of the con- 
tinent were threatened. Within a year, following 
the outbreak of World War II, this procedure 
was set in motion with the holding of the First 
Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs at 
Panama. 

The war crystallized thinking in regard to col- 
lective responsibility for continental defense. At 
the Second Meeting of Foreign Ministers, held in 
Habana in 1940, it was agreed that any attack by 
a non-American State against an American State 
would be considered as an attack on all. The 
resolution incorporating this principle went on to 
say that in the event of such an attack American 
States would consult together in order to decide 
upon the measures which should be taken. This 
resolution was the basis on which, after the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, the U.S. called upon the other 
American Republics to participate in a wide vari- 
ety of political, economic, and military activities 
considered necessary for the defense of the 
continent. 

The cooperation of the American Republics 
during World War II was of vital importance. 
Its contributions, first, to the military defense of 
the continent, and, even more, to the economic 
mobilization of the hemisphere’s resources, were 
of tremendous significance to the successful out- 
come of the war. Moreover, one of its most im- 
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ortant results was the legacy it gave to the future 
in the form of an even more complete and effective 
system of collective security. 

During the last year of the war, with victory 
and the establishment of peace already in sight, 
the American Republics met in Mexico City. Heal 
looking forward to the creation of a world organi- 
zation on the basis of the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals, the American Republics agreed upon the 
main lines of their permanent regional security 
system. In the Act of Chapultepec the principle 
which had been adopted in Habana 5 years earlier 
was broadened to include any kind of an attack 
against an American State, from whatever source, 
Any attack against an American State—either by 
a non-American State or by one American nation 
against another—would henceforth be considered 
as an act of aggression against all. This principle, 
it was agreed, would be written into a treaty to 
be drawn up at a subsequent conference. 

Two years later the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance was approved at the Con- 
ference in Rio de Janeiro. 

Without going into detailed analysis of this 
security arrangement, let us note the followi 
points which stand out as of particular siga 
cance : 


1, An armed attack by any State against an 
American State is to be considered as an armed 
attack against all, and calls for immediate assist- 
ance to the victim of the attack. 

2. The parties to the treaty are obligated to con- 
sult together in order to agree upon appropriate 
measures in the event of (a) an armed attack as 
mentioned above, or (b) in case the political in- 
dependence or territorial integrity of any Ameri- 
can State is threatened by any act of aggression or 
any other fact or situation threatening the peace 
of the hemisphere. 

3. In such consultations the member states may 
agree upon various sanctions, including breaking 
of relations, economic sanctions, and the use of 
armed force. Except for the use of armed foree, 
the decisions made regarding these sanctions are 
binding upon all parties to the treaty if approved 
by a majority of two-thirds. 

4. The various provisions of the treaty are 9 
drafted as to make them conform to the United 
Nations Charter. 


This then is the legal basis for the collective 
security system of the Organization of Americal 
States. I should like to offer some observations 
regarding the application of this collective-sect- 
rity system in regard to three main problems, al 
of which have some current pertinence. Thes 
are first, the military defense of the continent; 
second, the maintenance of peace among the Amer 
ican States; and third, the problem of aggressid 
by means of subversive activities. 
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Military Defense of Continent 


First, in regard to military defense of the con- 
tinent, it is obvious that, under present world con- 
ditions, Latin America occupies a different posi- 
tion in our defense system from that which it held 
at the beginning of World War II. In 1940 we 
were concerned over the possibility of attacks upon 
the U.S. via the southern continent. Hemisphere 
defense and national defense were concepts so 
closely related as to be virtually indistinguishable. 

Today the situation has been greatly changed 
by the nature of modern warfare. If the U.S. 
is to be attacked, the most probable course will be 
via the northern part of the hemisphere rather 
than the southern. Moreover, the nature of the 
threat which the U.S. faces in the world today has 
made it necessary for us to extend our strategic 
defense lines far beyond the shores of this con- 
tinent into Europe on the one hand and Asia on 
the other. Thus Latin America can hardly be con- 
sidered as one of the most likely combat areas. 

Nevertheless the necessity for arrangements to 
insure the military security of the Western Hemi- 
sphere remains. This fact was recognized at the 

ourth Meeting of American Foreign Ministers, 
held in Washington in 1951 shortly after the active 
entrance of Communist China into the Korean 
War. Considering the military problems of the 
hemisphere, the Fourth Meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters recommended that the American nations 
reorient their military policies so as to contribute 
to their best ability to the collective defense of the 
continent. The Inter-American Defense Board, 
an organization on which all the American Re- 
publics are represented, was directed to carry for- 
ward its military plans for continental defense. 
On the basis of these plans the U.S. has entered 
into bilateral military agreements with nine of the 
other American Republics. These agreements pro- 
vided for certain military assistance from the 
U.S. in developing armed forces that will be use- 
ful in carrying out the plans for hemisphere de- 
fense in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Inter-American Defense Board. 

The work of the Inter-American Defense Board, 
and the policies pursued by the U.S. in military 
cooperation with the other American Republics, 
have thus established at least the beginnings of an 
effective military defense program based upon the 

olitical and legal commitments of the Treaty of 
io de Janeiro. 


Maintenance of Peace Among American States 


Turning now to the problem of maintainin 
peace among the American Republics, we fin 
some special and noteworthy developments. The 
Treaty of Rio de Janeiro deals essentially with 
enforcement measures to prevent or repel armed 
conflict. Its authority is backed up in the last 
analysis by the possibility of using armed force. 
The Latin American countries have, however, 
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traditionally disliked the prospect of using armed 
force against any one of their number. The whole 
emphasis in the development of inter-American 
peaceful relations has been upon the proscription 
of the use of force and insistence upon the settle- 
ment of international disputes by legal and orderly 
methods. 

A great deal of effort has been expended during 
the past century among the American Republics 
in attempting to devise a practical system of agree- 
ments for the settlement of inter-American dis- 
putes by such recognized methods as mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration, and adjudication. Over 
a period of years numerous treaties involving these 
procedures have been drawn up, and elaborate 
systems for the appointment of commissions of 
investigation, or panels of arbitrators, have been 
devised. The most recent of these efforts was an 
attempt made in Bogota in 1948 to consolidate 
all methods of peaceful solution in one instrument 
known as the Inter-American Treaty of Pacific 
Settlement, or the Pact of Bogota. 

Like most of its predecessors, the Pact of Bogota 
suffered from an excess of perfectionism. Tech- 
nically and legally, it has much to commend it. 
But from the standpoint of political realism, its 
drawbacks are indicated by the fact that now, 6 
years after its signature, only 8 of the 21 American 
States have ratified it. The possibility of revising 
it was briefly considered at the recent Caracas con- 
ference, and it is now undergoing further study 
in the Council of the Organization of American 
States in Washington. 

Nevertheless the importance of the peaceful 
solution of international disputes among the 
American States should not be in any sense de- 
preciated. The excellent record which the Inter- 
American Peace Committee has made in helping 
States resolve their controversies peacefully merits 
attention and approval. Moreover, the very fact 
that the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro makes it possible 
to bring force to bear upon an aggressor nation 
in the Americas may be considered to have 
strengthened the likelihood of reaching peaceful 
settlements. 

This fact was illustrated in the two cases in 
which the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro has been in- 
voked to date. In 1948-49 a dispute between Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua, involving the crossing of the 
border by armed men, brought swift action under 
the Rio Treaty. Acting provisionally as Organ 
of Consultation under the Rio Treaty, the Council 
of the Oas dispatched an investigating committee 
to ascertain the facts, and called upon both States 
to desist from any acts that would aggravate the 
situation. As a result of this prompt demonstra- 
tion of effective interest, both governments com- 
posed their difficulties and signed a special agree- 
ment pledging themselves to settle any future 
controversy which might arise between them in 
accordance with the above-mentioned Pact of 
Bogota. 
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The following year a dispute arose between the 
Governments of the Dominican Republic on the 
one side and Haiti, Cuba, and Guatemala on the 
other. Here again prompt action by the Council 
of the Oas, under the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, 
resulted in measures by the various governments 
to eliminate causes of serious grievances and re- 
store a peaceful climate. In neither case was it 
necessary to invoke the enforcement provisions of 
the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro. 

During the period since World War II, there 
have been several instances of sharp controversies 
between republics of this hemisphere, sometimes 
involving momentary armed conflict. Yet all of 
these controversies have been held within—or re- 
stored to—the channels of orderly peaceful solu- 
tion, and the vast majority of cases have been so 
resolved. This happy contrast with events in 
other parts of the world is, of course, due to a 
number of factors. Not least among them, how- 
ever, is the existence of the regional collective 
security system which has been developed in the 
Americas. This, in turn, has depended for its 
success upon 100 years or more of effort on the 
part of the American Republics to create an inter- 
national system of morality which does not counte- 
nance a resort to force, and places respect for law 
high among the basic responsibilities of each State. 


Aggression by Subversive Means 


Finally, let us turn for a few moments to the 
problem which may well be uppermost in the minds 
of most people today when they consider the prob- 
lem of collective security in the Americas. I refer 
to the problem of subversive activities, the method 
pursued by international communism in its striv- 
ing for domination of independent states. 

During World War II the American Republics 
had their first large-scale experience with subver- 
sive activities. German communities in many of 
the Latin American countries actively promoted 
the Nazi cause, and encouraged a favorable atti- 
tude toward national socialism. A widespread 
propaganda machine supported these efforts which 
were in large measure financed by the profits of 
local German-owned businesses. 

The problem of Nazi-inspired subversive activ- 
ity, however, differed from the Communist activ- 
ity of today in one very important respect. For 
the most part it was carried out by aliens—that 
is Germans—even though those aliens might be 
residents of an American Republic and deeply 
involved in the local business and social com- 
munity. The Communist problem, on the other 
hand, relates primarily to nationals of American 
Republics who have become agents of the interna- 
tional Communist movement. Attempts to deal 
with the problem created by the activities of these 
persons may, therefore, involve the relationships 
between a government and its own citizens. 
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Thus proposals to deal with Communist actiy- 
ity have run up against the problem of noninter- 
vention. Communist agents display "ge ability 
at infiltrating into all kinds of popular national 
organizations and causes, making use of them for 
their international ends. It is often difficult to 
unmask the agents of the international Communist 
movement and to distinguish them from genuine 
national leaders of social and economic reform. 

This difficulty was reflected in the debate at the 
Caracas conference of the subject entitled “Inter- 
vention of International Communism in the 
American Republics.” The U.S. maintained that 
any successful intervention by the international 
Communist movement would in effect subject an 
American State to the political control of a non- 
American force. Not only would this conflict with 
the Monroe Doctrine; it would come well within 
the provisions of the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro 
which calls for consultation in the event the po- 
litical independence of an American State is af- 
fected by any fact or situation that might endan- 
ger the peace of America. 

At the same time, the seizure of power in an 
American State by the international Communist 
movement would constitute the extension to this 
hemisphere of an alien political system and thus 
violate another major provision of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

At Caracas, the Government of Guatemala, not 
without reason, felt itself particularly concerned 
over this debate, even though the situation in that, 
or any other country, was not a subject of dis- 
cussion. Frequent statements by public and pri- 
vate persons in the U.S. and elsewhere, listing 
specific examples of important Communist in- 
fluence in Guatemala, had gone unanswered except 
by evasive generalities. e U.S. proposed at 
Cumann that the Conference agree to apply the 
consultative procedure of the Treaty of Rio de 
Janeiro to any case in which an American State 
should fall under the domination of the interna- 
tional Communist movement. The tactic of 
Guatemala in opposition to this proposal was to 
raise the old bogie of Yankee intervention. 

Delegates of other countries placed the problem 
in its correct context when they pointed out that 
the application of the consultative procedure to 
the problem of Communist subversion was the best 
insurance against intervention. The United 
States at Caracas — the problem of what to do 
in the event an American State should be sub- 
verted and dominated by the most powerful hostile 
force ever to threaten the independence of the 
New World. The proposal made by the U.S. was 
again, as it had been during the 1930’s, to invite 
the other American Republics to share, through 
the consultative procedure, in the responsibility 
for determining how this problem should be met. 

What is the alternative to such a proposal! 
History has demonstrated that the normal course 
has been for great powers to intervene by force in 
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smaller states in pursuit of their vital national 
interests. Only in this hemisphere has a great 
power formally forsworn intervention in favor of 
the consultative process and the assumption of 
joint responsibility with its smaller neighbors for 
the maintenance of continental peace and security. 
The success of this inter-American policy requires, 
of course, that both principles are made to 
function. 

We may state it to be an axiom of inter-Ameri- 
can relations that nonintervention can only be a 
reality so long as an adequate collective system of 
security is available to all States. 

The problem of how to cope effectively with 
aggression by subversion in the Americas is one 
which has been foreseen since the Treaty of Rio 
was adopted. We cannot foresee at this date the 
exact steps through which a system of collective 
security can best be applied to such a problem. 
An important step was made at Caracas when the 
Conference declared that the domination of the 
political institutions of an American State by the 
international Communist movement would con- 
stitute grounds for invoking the consultative pro- 
cedure under the Rio Treaty.?, The Organization 
of American States may thus squarely confront 
the problem. We may be confident that the re- 
gional security system of the Americas will dem- 
onstrate its vitality and effectiveness by acting 
swiftly and decisively to protect this hemisphere 
in any case of aggression by subversion should the 
need arise. 


Arms Shipment to Guatemala 
From Soviet-Controlled Area 


Press release 260 dated May 17 


The Department of State is in receipt of reliable 
information to the effect that an important ship- 
ment of arms has been effected from Soviet-con- 
trolled territory to Guatemala. 

On May 15, the ship A/fhelm, believed to be 
under charter, arrived at Puerto Barrios, Guate- 
nala, carrying a large shipment of armament con- 
signed to the Guatemalan Government. This 
armament is now being unloaded at Puerto Bar- 
tios. We are advised that the armament was 
shipped from the Communist-administered port 
of Stettin. 

Because of the origin of these arms, the point of 
their embarkation, their destination, and the quan- 
tity of arms involved, the Department of State 
considers that this is a development of gravity. 


* For text of declaration, see BULLETIN of Apr. 26, 1954, 
Dp. 638. 
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Tribute tn Defenders of 
Dien-Bien-Phu Acknowledged 


White House press release dated May 13 


The President on May 13 received the follow- 
ing messages from René Coty, President of France, 
and Pao Dai, Chief of State of Viet-Nam, ac- 
knowledging his communications of May 82 


Message From President Coty 


The tribute of the President of the United States 
to the defenders of Dien-Bien-Phu goes straight 
to the heart of the French people. Our profound 
gratitude, Mr. President ! 

The soldiers and veterans of France and the 
French Union will be proud that the Chief who 
led the Armies of Liberty to victory salutes in this 
magnificent resistance the symbol of the inflexible 
resolution of all men who, throughout the world, 
are and wish to remain free. It is a well-deserved 
honor for the soldiers of de Castries. 

France, who, as you note, Mr. President, has 
always risen above her reverses, can now once 
again surmount a trial so painful and so glorious 
with all her energy and all her courage in close 
solidarity with the peoples whose destiny is joined 
with her destiny. 

Our heroes’ sacrifice will make dearer and more 
sacred to all the cause for which many have fallen 
and all have fought beyond human strength. 


Message From Bao Dai 


I have received with deep emotion the noble 
message of May 8 in which you have wished to 
express, in name people United States and in your 
name, admiration for valiant soldiers of 
Vietnamese forces who have defended heroically 
Dien-Bien-Phu, with their French Union com- 
rades, for two months. 

The Vietnamese people and I are profoundly 
touched by these expressions. We express to you 
our heartfelt gratitude and we ask you to convey 
it to the great American people who have already 

iven us so many proofs of friendship. 

The fall of Dien-Bien-Phu is in effect a painful 
occurrence which affects us very much and affects 
the peoples of the French Union and the free 
world. 

In spite of their heroism inscribed henceforth 
in history, the defenders of the fortress were 
swamped by the forces of those who, having sub- 
jugated to their designs and fanaticized by their 
untrue propaganda a certain number of my fellow- 
countrymen, aspire to extend Communist do- 
minion over my country as over all the free 
nations. 





1 BuLLeETIN of May 17, 1954, p. 745. 
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I think as you that their sacrifices have not 
been in vain. 

For our struggle, which will be able to surmount 
this reverse, we can draw a great comfort in the 
determination of the American people and in your 
personal will of aiding the free forces who resist 
Communist imperialism. 

Please accept, Mr. President, the expression of 
my personal feeling of sincere affection. 


Governors To Observe 
Korean Reconstruction 


The departure on May 21 of Governors Dan 
Thornton of Colorado, Johnston Murray of Okla- 
homa, John S. Fine of Pennsylvania, and Allen 
Shivers of Texas on a 16-day trip to observe Amer- 
ican and United Nations relief and rehabilitation 
programs in Korea was announced by the Foreign 
Operations Administration on May 19. The coor- 
dinated programs are being carried out with a 
U.S. contribution of $320 million during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

The trip is being made in response to an invi- 
tation from President Eisenhower extended last 
February to members of the executive committee 
of the Governors’ Conference. The President said 
that the personal evaluation by a delegation of 
State governors of the progress being made in im- 
proving Korea’s military position and helping to 
rebuild its war-torn economy would provide the 
public with the essential knowledge and broad un- 
derstanding to which it is entitled. 

In Korea the governors will observe the opera- 
tion of all phases of the coordinated relief and re- 
habilitation programs of the U.S. and U.N. which 
are carried out under the direction of C. Tyler 
Wood, U.N. Economic Coordinator. They include 
the U.S. program of civil relief in Korea, adminis- 
tered by a U.S. Army organization known as the 
Korea Civil Assistance Command, with $80.1 
million programed this year; a $10 million emer- 
gency contribution of U.S. Army food rations at 
the end of the fighting last summer; the U.N. 
Korean Reconstruction Agency program, to which 
the U.S. will contribute up to $30 million; and the 
$200 million Foa program for reconstruction of 
basic facilities, agriculture and industry, and im- 
port of essential supplies. 


Export-Import Bank 
Loan to Afghanistan 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington an- 
nounced on May 4 authorization of a loan of $18.5 
million to the Royal Government of Afghanistan 
to assist in financing purchase of U.S. materials, 
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equipment, and services for the Helmand River 
Valley development project and for the organiza- 
tion and training of an Afghan road maintenance 
unit. 

This is the second credit which the bank has 
made to assist the Government of Afghanistan in 
carrying out the Helmand project, which benefits 
directly about one-fourth of the land area of 
Afghanistan and at least one-sixth of its 12 mil- 
lion people. The earlier credit was authorized on 
November 23, 1949, in the amount of $21 million to 
assist in financing the purchase of U.S. materials, 
equipment, and services for the construction of the 
Kajakai Dam, the Arghandab Dam, and the 
Boghra Canal system. The work was carried out 
by Morrison Knudsen Afghanistan, Inc., with the 
result that primary storage regulation of the val- 
ley’s two major rivers has been established. 

The second stage of the development, which will 
involve total costs estimated at approximately $27 
million in all currencies, provides for a 3-year 
construction and agricultural development. pro- 
gram, including hydroelectric power installations, 
main canals, laterals, and primary drainage. The 
construction plans are closely correlated with an 
agricultural development program to be carried 
out under the direction of the Afghan Helmand 
Valley Authority, which is receiving technical 
assistance from the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration. 

These developments, for which Export-Import 
Bank assistance is being given, will progressively 
result in an increase in the productive capacity of 
Afghan agriculture of over 700,000 acres of im- 
proved and new land. At the same time, the proj- 
ect will make a major contribution to solution of 
the problem of the settlement of Afghanistan’s 
tribal nomads. 

Terms of the new financing will provide for re- 
payment in 36 semiannual installments com- 
mencing October 20, 1958, at an interest rate of 
41% percent per annum. 

In announcing authorization of this credit, Gen. 
Glen E. Edgerton, Managing Director of the bank, 
stated : “This great project constitutes a basic fea- 
ture of the economic development program of 
Afghanistan and, when completed, will stand as an 
enduring monument to the enterprise of the 
Afghan people and to the friendship and coopera- 
tion of Afghanistan and the United States.” 

On May 14 the bank announced the signing on 
that date of the loan agreement by General Edger- 
ton and Mohammad Kabir Ludin, Ambassador of 
Afghanistan to the United States. During the 
ceremonies, General Edgerton announced that the 
bank was sending a mission to Afghanistan im- 
mediately to consult with the Government in order 
to initiate construction under the new loan pro- 
gram as rapidly as possible. 
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The Influence of Business on American Freedom 


Following are the texts of remarks made by 
President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles be- 
fore the Board of Trustees of the Committee for 
Economie Development at Washington on May 20. 


REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT 


White House press release dated May 20 


I should like to mention a few things that I 
think are associated with your work. First, I 
believe that in such a group as this lies a great 
part of the major decisions—power for making 
these major decisions—that are going to determine 
the character of our future, not only immediate, 
but over a longer period. 

Many of those decisions are business decisions. 
It is a matter of great gratification, not only to me 
but to every associate I have in the administration, 
both on the legislative and executive side, that the 
decisions you have been making reflect an op- 
timism and a confidence that we believe is one of 
the greatest factors necessary to ensure that Amer- 
ica will continue to march forward as it has been 
marching. 

Your expenditures for capital investment, plant 
improvement, and greater productivity are the de- 
cisions of very courageous and forward-looking 
people—the same kind of people that have brought 
America to its position today. 

Now, of course, in their sum, all of the things 
that government does affects all of you far more, 
possibly, than they did in a simpler day. When 
I look over the list today and see great public 


| works programs in buildings and roads, great ex- 


penditures for defense equipment, farm programs, 
great extensions in the security programs, old-age 
pensions, and all of this sort of thing, I am really 
staggered by the sum total that is poured into our 
economy, in a direct way, by the Government. 
Nevertheless, that is still not the important part. 
It is the wisdom, the forward-looking capacities 
of our businessmen that are going to make Amer- 
ica, and keep America, the healthy, economic or- 
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ganism that will bring the happiness and progress 
to our people. 

Along with it I want to suggest only one thing 
where I believe the government, with you, has a 
mission. That is the constant teaching that the 

roblem on the economic development of the 

nited States is more than mere economics; it is 
of the heart; it is the spirit; it is made up of 
such factors as courage, confidence, pride, and 
patriotism—faith. 

We do not keep security establishments merely 
to defend property or territory or rights abroad 
or at sea. We keep the security forces to defend 
a way of life. 

Now everybody knows that no security force is 
any good at all unless it is one of high morale, 
belief, and conviction. Consequently, the first 
thing we must do, it seems to me, is to believe in 
this system of freedom with all our hearts, *> 
realize we are defending, first of all, our great 
system of freedoms and of rights. Everything we 
do that seems to impinge upon them, although at 
times we may think it is necessary in their modifi- 
cation, we must examine carefully and say how 
far may we go and still not ruin this system. 
Where do we establish the line beyond which we 
must not step, unless we are going to go and lose 
internally what we so desperately try to defend 
against externally ? 

I believe we must in this manner of faith recog- 
nize a relationship between free government and 
a religious faith. I believe that if there is no 
religious faith whatsoever, then there is little 
defense you can make of a free system. If men 
are only animals, why not try to dominate them? 

We reject these theories that are so earnestly 
promulgated by the totalitarian dictatorships. 
They have to blows or teach those things in order 
to get people to accept their domination. 

We don’t believe them. 

That is the kind of thing that I believe govern- 
ment can stand for and preach, along with you, as 
you try in a material way to bring greater oppor- 
tunity to all men—for jobs, for raising their 
standards of living. We must constantly remem- 
ber that men do not live by bread alone. And the 
government and every leader of a business or pro- 
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fession must band together to show that the United 
States is a great organism of free men who put 
freedom above all other values. 

I sometimes think that Patrick Henry may have 
overstated the case—for any one of us may not 
quite accept and live by his immortal statement: 
“Give me liberty or give me death.” But I still 
believe that that statement is true for our race. 

We will accept nothing over and above freedom. 
And as long as we live that—and believe in it— 
and do our work in that spirit, to my mind, Amer- 
ica is not only safe but America is going forward 
in the expan ing and growing economy that will 
bring greater an — happiness to our — 
security for us, and promote peace in the world. 


REMARKS BY SECRETARY DULLES 
Press release 268 dated May 20. 

I gave some thought this morning to whether I 
dead tell you about some of the things that are 
on my mind today and talk about my business; 
or whether I wouldn’t do better to talk about your 
business. I decided that it is easier and always 
safer to talk about the other fellow’s business. 

So, you will excuse me, I hope, if I do not talk 
to you about the problems of Indochina and Guate- 
mala and other parts of the world which occupy 
me very much at the moment. Instead I would 
like to direct myself to some of the more basic 
problems with whieh you deal and which are also 
of great importance to any United States Secre- 
tary of State. I am convinced that, unless the 
problems with which you deal are solved in the 
way in which you are trying to solve them, it will 
not be possible for me or any other United States 
Secretary of State to carry out successfully United 
States foreign policy. 

In order to have a successful United States 
foreign policy it is necessary to have back of you 
a society of freedom which produces the fruits 
which people want. This Nation had a very suc- 
cessful foreign policy over a large part of its 
national life, particularly during its early years. 
This was because the United States was producing 
in a spectacular way, out of the efforts of free men 
in a free society, results which were so rich in 
terms not merely of economics, but of intellectual, 
spiritual results, that what we did caught the 
imagination of peuple all over the world. It 
became known as the “Great American Experi- 
ment.” Everyone wanted to do what we were 
doing. They wanted to find out how we got that 
way, what it was that made us tick. When they 
did find out, they wanted to do the same thing 
for themselves. The result was that we had an 
environment all around us of friendly and admir- 
ing peoples who were eager to take guidance and 
leadership from the United States. In those days 
being Secretary of State was a leisurely, gentle- 
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manly job, because most of the work was done for 
the Secretary of State by American people all 
around the world who were selling Americanism, 

In recent years, it seems to me, there has devel- 
oped a big question mark throughout much of the 
world as to whether or not a free society is really 
what its possessors claim for it. That is, whether 
men wouldn’t get along better under a society of 
conformity, a society of dictatorship, where the 
government took responsibility for everything 
that was done and where the human beings merely 
carried out the directions of someone who told 
them what to do. Then, everything would be 
directed in accordance with economic planning 
and there would be no freedom of choice on the 
= of the individuals as far as their economic 
ife was concerned or, indeed, as far as their intel- 
lectual or spiritual life was concerned. 


Emphasis on Government Activity 


As I say, this freedom that we have is not the 
dynamic force which it once was. There has 
grown up in much of the world a feeling, which 
to some extent has prevailed in our own country, 
that the real test of a nation’s achievements was 
to be found in the figures of what the government 
itself did, and that what was done outside of gov- 
ernment activity did not count for much in the 
scales. In my opinion, if that thesis can’t be dis- 
proved and if we can’t demonstrate the capacity 
of free men to develop an economy which is ex- 
panding, which has a high level of employment— 
if that can’t be demonstrated, then the bottom is 
going to fall out in the United States foreign 
policy. In that event we are on the defensive 
throughout the world. We soon will be isolated 
in the world. And once that happens the first 
thing we know we may be compelled, merely by 
the pressure of events and by the magnitude of 
the forces in other systems, ourselves to. fall in 
with that system. 

I brought with me a couple of speeches which 
I made on earlier dates, when I had time to pre- 
pare myself. I want to refer first to a speech 
which I made before I became Secretary of State 
in December 1952. In that speech I talked about 
freedom and its purposes, and I ended up by re- 
ferring to the hopes and expectations that were 
placed in the Eisenhower Administration, which 
I believed would be realized, and I said this: 

Perhaps the best that it can do will be to encourage, and 
make place for, the individual and group efforts which are 
the most precious jewels of freedom. Nothing has been 
more disastrous in the cause of freedom than the growing 
assumption that nothing happens unless government does 
it. 

I would also like to refer to a speech which I 
made in Caracas a little earlier this year... There 


*BuLietTin of Mar. 15, 1954, p. 379. 
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[ talked about the economic problems which were 
of great concern to all of us in this hemisphere 
and particularly to our American friends to the 
south of us. I would like to read a couple of sen- 
tences out of that speech: 


The United States recognizes that the freedom and in- 
dependence which we all covet, and which we are re- 
solved to preserve, is based not only on political and moral 
considerations but also on economic and social well-being. 
The United States Government is confident of its ability 
to maintain the health and vigor of its own national 
economy. 


Private Capital and Free Enterprise 


Then in discussing the flow of capital and what 
was needed to produce an oy economy at a 
high level of employment, 1 went on to say: 


In the United States, private capital and free enter- 
prise constitute the great source of our own economic 
well-being. That is a source which we do not try to keep 
at home. It is free to go abroad, and we welcome its in- 
ternational activities. Indeed, President Eisenhower in 
his recent Budget Message to Congress recommended cer- 
tain modifications in our tax laws which will encourage 
our capital and business people to work abroad. How- 
ever, private capital cannot be driven. It has to be at- 
tracted. Therefore, the decision rests with you. 


I refer to these two talks which I made, one 
before I entered the Cabinet of President Eisen- 
hower, and the other a recent address which I 
made in the process of trying to carry out an ef- 
fective American policy, to indicate to you how 
vitally important it is, in my judgment, that efforts 
such as you are making, and have been making over 
recent years, should succeed. If you do not suc- 
ceed, if through private activities of the American 
people along economic lines they do not provide an 
expanding economy, if they do not provide a high 
level of employment, and if it is necessary in order 
to achieve those things to put the increasing re- 
sponsibility upon the government in ever-growin 
measure, then the demonstration to the world will 
be that all we are doing is playing a poor second 
to what the Soviet Union is doing and where it is 
lading the way. If we merely become a country 
which is trailing along a path which is being blazed 
by somebody else, then it will be Soviet foreign 
policy which will be easy to conduct in the world, 
just as American foreign policy was easy to con- 
duct during the last century. For then most of 
the peoples of the world will be looking to the 
Soviet Union for leadership. They and not we 
will have the environment of admiration and re- 
spect, and the flattery of imitation. Should that 
happen it will be difficult if not impossible for the 
United States to conduct successfully its foreign 
policy. Much indeed depends upon you and the 
kind of activities which you are so successfully and 
%0 ably promoting in the United States. 

I often think back to the opening paragraph in 
lhe Federalist papers, where it says that “it seems 
to have been reserved to the people of this country, 
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by their conduct and example” to show how a free 
society can be successfully organized and operated. 
That is the heart of American foreign policy. It 
must be that we can show by our conduct and ex- 
ample that a free society can work. When we 
fail to show that, when our conduct and example 
no longer demonstrate that a free society can give 
the fruits which people want and which they de- 
mand, then that can be the end of the great role 


- of our nation’s history. We may coast along for 


a while upon a certain momentum accumulated 
out of the great deeds of those whe went before us. 
But we will have undermined the basic concept 
upon which our nation was founded—the conduct 
and example of a free society. And it is because 
I believe that so very strongly that I was — 
to have the opportunity to come here and, if I 
could, to make clear again to you what I know 
you must realize—that your activities are vital to 
the successful conduct of American foreign policy. 


President Asks Investigation 
of Tung Imports 
White House press release dated May 19 


The President on May 19 directed the United 
States Tariff Commission to make an immediate 
investigation of the effects of imports of tung oil 
and tung nuts on the domestic price support pro- 
gram for tung nuts and tung oil and on the amount 
of products processed in the United States from 
tung nuts or tung oil. The President, having been 
advised by the Secretary of Agriculture, directed 
the Tariff Commission to make its investigation 
as provided under Section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended. 

The President’s letter to Edgar B. Brossard, 
Chairman of the Tariff Commission, follows: 


Dear Mr. Cuatrman: I have been advised by 
the Secretary of Agriculture that there is reason 
to believe that tung oil and tung nuts are practi- 
cally certain to be imported into the United States 
under such conditions and in such quantities as 
to render or tend to render ineffective or to mate- 
rially interfere with the price support program 
for tung nuts and tung oil undertaken by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, pursuant to Section 201 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1949, as 
amended, or to reduce substantially the amount of 
products processed in the United States from do- 
mestic tung nuts and tung oil. 

The Secretary of Agriculture points out that 
the Department of Agriculture has, at present, a 
mandatory price support program for tung nuts 
and tung oil. He advises me that prices of tung 
oil in the United States are below the support price 
and have been below since November 1, the begin- 
ning of the 1953-54 crop year; and that prices of 
tung oil in countries other than the United States 
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are below domestic prices and imports are arriving 
- - United States at below the support price 
evel. 

The Secretary of Agriculture states that in the 
absence of import restrictions and in view of the 
existing supply-demand conditions for tung oil 
as indicated in his Department’s preliminary in- 
vestigation, it appears practically certain that for- 
eign tung oil will continue to be imported in large 
quantities, and U.S. prices will continue below 
support levels. He says that these large imports 
of tung oil replace U.S. tung oil in domestic uses 
and force the domestic tung oil under price sup- 
port and eventual acquisition by the Government. 
The result, he believes, is that the price support 
a objectives of enabling producers to mar- 

et their crops in an orderly manner through reg- 
ular trade channels, at prices at least anak te the 
effective support level, will not be achieved; and 
that unrestricted imports of below-support-price 
tung oil will render ineffective or materially in- 
terfere with the price support operation and re- 
duce substantially the amount of products proc- 
essed from domestic tung oil. 

Accordingly, I direct that the Tariff Commis- 
sion make an immediate investigation of this mat- 
ter in accordance with Executive Order No. 7233, 
dated November 23, 1953, promulgating regula- 
tions covering investigations under Section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended. 
The investigation and report of findings and rec- 
ommendations of the Tariff Commission should 
be completed as promptly as practicable. 

The Tariff Commission, in its investigation, 
shall determine whether tung oil and tung nuts 
are being or are practically certain to be imported 
under such conditions and in such quantities as to 
render or tend to render ineffective or materially 
interfere with the price support program for tung 
nuts or tung oil, or to reduce substantially the 
amount of products processed in the United States 
from domestic tung nuts or tung oil. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicur D. EisENHOWER 


Import Duties on Scissors 
not To Be Increased 


White House press release dated May 11 


The President on May 11 declined to accept the 
recommendations of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission for a doubling of the duty on the imports 
of certain types of scissors and shears. 

The Tariff Commission had made an investiga- 
tion of the effect of the trade agreement conces- 
sions on the domestic scissors and shears industry, 

ursuant to section 7 of the Trade Agreements 
tension Act. In its report, a majority of Com- 
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mission members found that scissors and shears 
are being imported into this country in such in- 
creased quantities as to threaten serious injury 
to the domestic industry producing like or directly 
competitive products. 

The President, in identical letters to Sen. Eu- 
gene D. Millikin, Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and Rep. Daniel A. Reed, Chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, indi- 
cated that he did not feel that the evidence pre- 
sented established conclusively that imports of 
scissors and shears threaten serious injury to the 
domestic industry. The President questioned the 
adequacy of the data presented to the Commission, 
accounting only for a little more than one-third of 
domestic production. He also pointed out that 
imports, after reaching their high point in 1952, 
have leveled off since then, with the rate during 
1953 and early 1954 somewhat below that of 1952, 

The President, in commenting on the Commis- 
sion’s decision to recommend action on the basis 
of threatened rather than actual injury, said he 
believed that “when this provision of the law is 
invoked, the evidence brought forth to substantiate 
the judgment of threat must be of such a character 
as to leave no doubt that actual injury is immi- 
nent.” The President stated that in the present 
instance he is not persuaded that the evidence is 
of such a character. 


Text of the President’s Letter 


Dear Mr. Cuatrman: I have carefully consid- 
ered the report of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, dated March 12, 1954, regarding its 
investigation pursuant to Section 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 with respect 
to certain types of scissors and shears. 

The question of injury is reported to arise in 
the case of imported scissors and shears (other 


than pruning and sheep shears) valued at more 
than $1.75 per dozen. ‘The Tariff Commission is 


unanimous in finding that there is no present seri- 
ous injury to the domestic industry from imports 
but, by a divided vote, finds a likelihood of such 
injury in the future. 

In my opinion, the evidence presented has not 
sufficiently established that the domestic industry 
is subject to serious injury from importations, 
either present or prospective, to warrant my ap- 
proving the recommendation of the majority of 
the Commission for a doubling of the duty, which 
now affords an average protection of 42 per cent 
ad valorem. 

The domestic plants producing scissors and 
shears turn out a broad! diversified line of goods, 
from sewing scissors to ‘bette shears. The cate- 
gory of imports upon which this doubling of duty 


is suggested comprises 94 per cent of the total 


*Copies of the: Tariff Commission report may be ob- 
tained from the United States Tariff Commission, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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imports of scissors and shears. The data fur- 
nished by the industry to the Tariff Commission 
afford insufficient information, either as to the 
precise character of the scissors and shears con- 
stituting the bulk of the imports, or as to the focus 
of the alleged injurious competition between the 
foreign and domestic products. There is also a 
uestion as to the adequacy of the data on the 
Scaielad experience of American producing firms 
resented in support of their claim of serious in- 
jury from imports. 

It is questionable whether such audited finan- 
cial statements requested by the Tariff Commission 
as were finally submitted, by firms accounting for 
little over one-third of the domestic production, 
constitute a “representative sample.” The major- 
ity of the firms, including some of the most im- 
portant members, apparently did not supply such 
data, and the full financial statements for the 
eight firms which did furnish them showed a 
higher “net worth” during the latest year than 
for any preceding period. 

This report does indicate that the last few years 
have seen a substantial increase in imports of 
scissors and shears, and that the shipments from 
domestic plants have not been maintained at the 
exceptionally high level of 1948-1950. In view of 
the large war-deferred backlog of demand during 
these years and the fact that the usual European 
sources of supplies had not yet been fully restored 
during that period, a useful basis of comparison 
is with the years immediately before the war. So 
viewed, it appears that the value of the domestic 


~ |shipments of scissors and shears has been running 


at about three times that of pre-war, with the early 
months of 1953 showing some recovery over the 
— slackening. The volume of imports has 
eveled off since the high point in 1952, with the 
rate of importations during 1953 and early 1954 
somewhat below that of 1952. 

My inquiries with respect to the affected com- 
panies indicate that they are not in a depressed 
condition, nor are the employees in the industry 
producing scissors, shears and related products 
suffering—or about to suffer—any reduction in 
wage rates, earnings or opportunities for employ- 
ment. 

The Commission, consistent with the terms of 
the law, made its decision on the basis of a threat 
of serious injury, rather than present injury re- 
sulting from a trade agreement concession. When 
this provision of the law is invoked, I believe that 
the evidence brought forth to substantiate the 
judgment of threat must be of such a character as 
to leave no doubt that actual injury is imminent. 
In the present instance, I am not persuaded that 
the evidence is of such a character. 

In view of the above consideration, therefore, 
I am not authorizing an increase in the existing 
import duties on scissors and shears. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EIsseNHOWER 


May 31, 1954 


Congressional Consideration of 
Economic Policy Proposals 


White House press release dated May 20 


The White House on May 20 made public the 
following exchange of correspondence between the 
President and Charles H. Percy, President of the 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, Il: 


President Eisenhower to Mr. Percy 


Dear Mr. Percy: It is gratifying to have your 
letter of May fourteenth expressing strong support 
for the foreign economic policy proposals con- 
tained in my Message to the Congress of March 
thirtieth. In that Message I set forth what I 
believe to be a minimum essential program for 
the building of a stronger America as an integral 
part of a strong and economically vigorous free 
world. Because I consider the enactment of that 
program indispensable to the work that this Ad- 
ministration must do in the national interest, I 
have given much thought to the means by which 
such enactment can best be assured. 

As you know, several recommendations in my 
Message on foreign economic policy can be car- 
ried out without further legislative authority. 
Among these are clarification of the application 
of the Buy American legislation, assistance 
through the International Monetary Fund and 
the Federal Reserve System to nations which un- 
dertake convertibility of their currencies, rene- 
gotiation of the organizational provisions of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade for sub- 
mission to the Congress, encouragement to over- 
seas investment through giving full diplomatic 
support to United States investors abroad and 
through actions to encourage more extensive travel. 

Accomplishing enactment of the heart of the 
program—extension of and amendment of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as 
amended—would, I believe, best be served by care- 
ful and deliberate action taken on the basis of ex- 
tensive and unhurried hearings. In this way the 
wide public support for the program that I know 
exists and to which you attest, will have adequate 
time and opportunity to express itself. More- 
over, those who are opposed would have full op- 
portunity to be heard. It is my hope and expecta- 
tion that the Committee on Ways and Means, fol- 
lowing the pattern of its historic work last year 
on the tax bill, will initiate consideration of the 
trade agreements aspect of the program in ample 
time so that full and adequate hearings may be 
completed between now and the convening of the 
Congress next January. Under this procedure the 
prospect for consideration by the Congress early 
next year is excellent. 


* Buetin of Apr. 19, 1954, p. 602. 
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Since the present Act expires on June 12, 1954, a 
simple one-year extension will, of course, be re- 
quired for the interim period. 

In addition to initiating hearings on the vital 
subject of extension and amendment of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act, there is much else that 
should be accomplished in this session of the Con- 
gress to carry into effect the recommendations of 
my Message of March thirtieth. The tax incen- 
tives for foreign investment provided for in H. R. 
8300 will, I am confident, become law shortly. I 
look forward to enactment in this session of the in- 
crease in the tourist allowance from $500 to $1,000 
as provided in H. R. 8352, now pending before the 
House Ways and Means Committee. It is my hope 
that the Congress will shortly complete action on 
H. R. 6584, dealing with customs valuation, a bill 
which has already passed the House and is now 
pending in the Senate Committee on Finance. 
Simplification of commodity definitions and rate 
structures in the Tariff Act based upon a study by 
the Tariff Commission, and a better method of clas- 
sifying articles not enumerated in the tariff sched- 
ules should be authorized. Improvement in the 
statutes governing the administration of customs 
procedures and changes in the anti-dumping law 
and procedures to speed up its administration 
should also, I believe, be provided at this session. 

Accomplishment of these things now would rep- 
resent substantial progress in which we all could 
take satisfaction. With these first steps behind 
us, the Congress will be in a position early next 
year to undertake immediate consideration of the 
vital part of the program—the further amendment 
and extension of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act. This overall program will provide the for- 
ward motion in our country essential to progress 
the world over in raising levels of profitable trade 
and investment. It is my deep conviction that in 
this direction lies the greater security for America 
that comes from a stronger free world. 

Sincerely, 
Dwieut D. E1sENHOWER 


Mr. Percy to the President 


Dear Mr. Presivent: Since the meeting in your 
office on April 29th with a group of businessmen, 
for whom I had the honor to act as spokesman, we 
have found much interest throughout the country 
in your foreign economic policy proposals that 
went to the Congress on March 30th. We are per- 
suaded that your sound and moderate program 
represents an essential step toward the achieve- 
ment of a higher level of trade and investment. 
We believe, too, that there exists among all seg- 
ments of the American people strong support for 
your proposals. It is, of course, not yet articulate 
to anywhere near its maximum degree. We are 
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confident, however, that careful consideration and 
discussion will bring forth expression of that 
support. 

We, as citizens interested in this cause, wish to 
be of assistance in our own communities in encour- 
aging better understanding of the relationship of 
your program to the welfare of our people and of 
our friends throughout the free world. It would 
be very helpful to obtain your views with respect 
to the course ahead in translating your recom- 
mendations into action. 

We want you to know, Mr. President, that we 
stand ready to sustain your leadership in this vital 
matter in every way we can. 


Respectfully yours, 
4 Cuartes H. Percy 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 
83d Congress, 2d Session 


(Continued from p. 825) 


Statements of Secretary of State John Foster Dulles and 
Adm. Arthur Radford, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Hearings before the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on Foreign Policy and its Relation to Military 
Programs. March 19 and April 14, 1954, 51 pp. 

Highth Session of the General Assembly of the United 


Nations. Report by Hon. Frances P. Bolton and Hon. 
James P. Richards. Committee print. April 26, 1954, 
XI, 376 pp. 


Thirty-fifth Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations, 
Message from the President Transmitting the Thirty- 
fifth Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations for 
the Year Ending December 31, 1953. Payments and 
Settlements; General Statements of Account; Current 
Settlement Negotiations; Liberia Port Project; Lend- 
Lease Fiscal Operations; Status of Nations; Funds 
Appropriated and Authorized ; Lend-Lease Act. H. Doe, 
366, 37 pp. 

Convention with Japan Relating to Taxes on Income. 
Message from the President Transmitting a Convention 
between the United States of America and Japan for 
the Avoidance of Double Taxation and the Prevention 
of Fiscal Evasion with Respect to Taxes on Income, 
Signed at Washington on April 16, 1954. S. Exec. D, 
May 7, 1954, 17 pp. 

Convention with Japan Relating to Taxes on Estates, 
Inheritances, and Gifts. Message from the President 
Transmitting the Convention between the United States 
of America and Japan for the Avoidance of Double 
Taxation and the Prevention of Fiscal Evasion with 
Respect to Taxes on Estates, Inheritances, and Gifts, 
Signed at Washington on April 16, 1954. S. Exec. B, 
May 7, 1954, 11 pp. 

Copper Import-Tax Suspension. Report to accompany 
H. R. 7709. H. Rept. 1574, May 10, 1954, 2 pp. 

Amending the Trading with the Enemy Act. Report to 
accompany S. 2420. S. Rept. 1285, May 10, 1954, 11 pp. 

Payments to German and Japanese Citizens. Report to 
accompany H. R. 8488. H. Rept. 1595, May 12, 1954, 
8 pp. 

Long-Term Time Charter of Tankers by the Navy. Report 
to accompany S. 3458. S. Rept. 1337, May 13, 1954, 8 pp. 
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East-West Trade Trends 


EXCERPTS FROM THE FOURTH REPORT TO CONGRESS ON THE BATTLE ACT 


Harold EF. Stassen, Director of Foreign Opera- 
tions, on May 17 submitted to the Congress the 
fourth semiannual report on operations under the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1961 
(the Battle Act). Printed below are Mr. Stassen’s 
letter of transmittal, an introductory note, and the 
full text of Chapter V, dealing with US. poli 
on strategic trade controls. Chapters I throug 
IV and Chapter VI, which are not printed here, 
are entitled respectively: “Stalin’s Lopsided Econ- 
omy,” “The New Regime and the Consumer,” “The 
Kremlin’s Recent Trading Activities,” “What's 
Behind It All,” and “The Battle Act and Eco- 
nomic Defense.” 

Copies of the report may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, US. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. (35¢). 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I have the honor to submit herewith the fourth 
semiannual report on operations under the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951 (Battle 
Act), the administration of which is a part of my 
responsibilities. 

The period covered is July through December 
1953, 

A large part of this report is an examination of 
what the Soviet Union has been doing in its trade 
relations with the free world. In order to put the 
Russian activities of the last half of 1953 in a more 
understandable framework « e have ranged back 
over the last 30 years to show how foreign trade 
fits into their economy and serves their purposes. 
To study Soviet trends and tactics is obviously 
important to the economic defense of the free 
world. To make a report to the Congress and the 

ublic on these matters should also be useful. 
here has been much public interest in the subject. 

The selection of this theme, however, does not 
mean that Soviet trade activities are the only im- 
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portant consideration to be taken into account in 
the formulation of U.S. economic defense policy. 
They are not. Many other factors enter in, as told 
in Chapter V. 

In preparing the report my staff has drawn 
heavily upon the expert knowledge of the Depart- 
ment of State and other agencies. But of course 
the responsibility for the report is ours. 

In my last Battle Act report I said that the 
strategic trade control a atm had been ham- 
pered by lack of public knowledge. This is still 
true, but to a less extent, it seems to me. There is 
a better understanding of the Government’s poli- 
cies, a greater realization that the soundness of 
East-West trade policy is to be judged not pri- 
marily on the amount of trade, but more on what 
kind of goods move back and forth, and on what 


terms they move. 
Harotp E. Srassen, 
Director, Foreign Operations Administration. 
May 17, 1954. 


INTRODUCTION 


Note on “Strategic” and “‘Nonstrategic’”’ 


To help protect the security of the free world, 
the United States and certain other countries have 
been working together for more than 4 years to 
withhold strategic goods from the Soviet bloc. 

But how can you tell strategic goods from non- 
strategic ive ol A good many people have asked 
that question. It is a reasonable question and it 
deserves a nontechnical answer. 

The answer is that strategic goods, as under- 
stood in the day-to-day operations of the poogem, 
are those goods which would make a significant 
contribution to the warmaking power of the Soviet 
bloc. 

This is a practical guide to action. There is 
no rigid definition that holds good for all times, 
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places, and circumstances. All strategic goods 
don’t have the same degree of strategicness. The 
free countries have embargoed some, merely 
limited others in quantity, and kept still other 
items under surveillance so that controls could 
be imposed if necessary. Even the same item may 
vary in strategic importance, depending on the 
destination, the changing supply situation behind 
the Iron Curtain, and other circumstances which 
may change from time to time. Whether an item 
includes advanced technology is an important 
consideration. In specific cases, two experts of 
equal competence may disagree on these things. 
Two agencies of government, differing in func- 
tion, may bring different points of view to a given 
problem. The same is true of governments. 

Since there is no distinctly visible boundary 
between “strategic” and “nonstrategic,” some peo- 
ple insist there is no such thing as a nonstrategic 
item at all. It is true that even bicycles, type- 
writers, or ordinary hardware may er the other 
fellow by strengthening his general economy. 
And these people argue that anything that con- 
tributes to the general economy helps in a military 
way, too. 

That is a correct concept in actual warfare but 
it is not an acceptable concept of “strategic” in 
the present situation, for trade on certain terms 
can help the free nations too. They carry on 
two-way trade with the Soviet bloc for concrete 
commercial benefits. 'The problem is to gain those 
benefits without permitting the Kremlin to accel- 
erate the growth of military power or to divide 
the free world. 

In rating items as strategic or nonstrategic, it 
is clear that there are innumerable commodities, 
used entirely or mainly for civilian purposes, 
which would not make a clearly significant contri- 
bution to war potential. No one would have 
trouble drawing a line between a jet plane and a 
suit of clothing, to take an extreme example. Few 
would have difficulty putting cobalt on one side of 
the line and butter on the other. As for the border 
area where it is less clear what contribution an 
item would make, the allied governments put their 
heads together, pool their facts, and try to arrive 
at mutually acceptable judgments. 

As President Eisenhower has said, “Unity 
among free nations is our only hope for survival 
in the face of the worldwide Soviet conspiracy 
backed by the weight of Soviet military power.” 


U.S. POLICY ON STRATEGIC TRADE CONTROLS 


The economic and trading activities of the So- 
viet empire require close and continual study by 
free governments, but Soviet actions alone do not 
determine free-world policies. 

Let us be perfectly clear on this point. The 
theme of the early chapters of this report has been 
the Soviet “trade offensive” and its background, 
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just as the theme of the third semiannual Battle 
Act report? was the enforcement of free-world 
strategic trade controls. The selection of the 
theme, however, should not be taken to mean that 
Soviet trading activities are the only factor that 
free-world nations must take into account when 
they consider what economic defense policies to 
maintain in the interest of their security. 

In 1953 certain other considerations were de 
manding the careful attention of the agencies of 
the United States Government that are responsible 
for economic defense. 


The Background 


One of these considerations was the probability 
that the world faced a long period of tension short 
of general war, though with the ever-present risk 
of war. In such a period, no matter how long it 
might last, it would be essential for the free na- 
tions to remain strong and alert, to move together 
in whatever steps were necessary for military or 
economic defense, and at the same time to kee 
open the paths that might lead to a sounder basis 
for peace. 

Another factor of historic significance was the 
massive upswing in the strength of the free world. 
Western Europe, especially, had moved into a far 
stronger position, both militarily and economi- 
cally, than it had occupied a few years earlier. 
This gave the West greater bargaining power and 
it reduced the dangers of undue economic de- 
pendence on Soviet-bloc trading partners. 

As Western Europe grew stronger, the need for 
economic assistance from the United States de- 
clined. Although military aid continued in a big 
way, economic aid began to taper off. 

Accompanying the increase in Western eco- 
nomic strength was a general shift in the free 
world from a “seller’s market,” in which goods 
were scarce and sellers had a relatively easy time 
finding buyers, to a “buyer’s market,” in which 
buyers generally could pick and choose. Some of 
the free countries had produced themselves into 
surpluses of some commodities—or had built up 
surplus capacity and needed additional markets 
in order to keep their industries prosperous. 

This change brought more and more pressure 
from people in free countries to carry on increased 
trade with the Soviet bloc. Some groups had been 
clamoring for this all along and had helped spread 
the time-worn Communist propaganda that a 
friendly and peace-loving “big brother” in Mos- 
cow was ready and waiting with an unlimited 
paradise of peaceful trade and that the only ob- 
stacle to its attainment was the strategic trade 
controls of the West. But now large numbers of 
anti-Communist businessmen, even though many 
of them were aware that the Communist propa- 





1 For excerpts, see BuLLETIN of Oct. 26, 1953, p. 569. 
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ganda was false and that Soviet policies had 
always been the prime deterrent to a large and 

eaceful commerce, felt that some increase in 
East-West trade would be beneficial as a supple- 
ment to their much greater trade in the free world. 
They recognized the limitations of the Soviet bloc 
as a stable, long-term trading partner, yet saw no 
reason why an expansion should not be sought. 

This attitude was stimulated by the Korean 
truce of July 27, 1953. It was also stimulated by 
the gestures that the Soviet Union began making 
in the direction of livelier East-West trade. 

Governments in the free world tended increas- 
ingly to the view that some revisions in Western 
controls might be made without sacrifice of se- 
curity interests. 


Basic Policy Reaffirmed 


The new administration in Washington, taking 
account of such considerations as those, and wish- 
ing to be sure that United States policy was the 
most effective that could be devised, began a thor- 
ough review of the economic defense policy of the 
United States in the spring of 1953. 

This policy review was completed around the 
beginning of August. The third semiannual Bat- 
tle Act report, which was published last Septem- 
ber 28 and which covered the first half of 1953, 
stated that the conclusions of the review “will be 
reflected in the economic defense actions of this 
Government during the months to come.” In the 
present report, which covers the second half of 
1953, it is possible to give more information about 
those conclusions. 

As a result of the policy review the basic eco- 
nomic defense policy of the United States was 
reafirmed. There were, however, some shifts of 
emphasis—with respect to trade with the Soviet 
bloc in Europe—designed to make the basic policy 
more effective. We shall discuss those shifts pres- 
ently, but first let’s summarize the basic policy as 
it has existed throughout the 6 months covered 
by this report. 

This basic policy of the United States on East- 
West trade rested on the following principles: 


1. Mutual security can best be advanced by 
continued increase in the political, economic, and 
military strength and cohesion of the free na- 
tions relative to that of the Soviet bloc. 

2. The free nations should not furnish a po- 
tential aggressor with goods which directly and 
materially aid its war industry and military 
buildup. 

3. The free world may derive a net security 
advantage out of some East-West trade. 

4. Security export controls should be applied 
on a selective basis, except in the case of military 
aggression, when a policy of complete embargo 
may be in order. 
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In accordance with those principles the United 
States has long been exercising certain controls 
over its own trade. Here is a short description of 
those controls: 


United States exports to Soviet bloc in Europe: 
Not prohibited entirely, but limited to clearly non- 
strategic goods. 

United States imports from Soviet bloe in 
Europe: Not prohibited, except for certain types 
of furs. 


United States shipping to Soviet bloc in Europe: 
Not prohibited, if carrying properly licensed 
goods. 


United States exports to Communist China and 
North Korea: Prohibited. 

United States imports from Communist China 
and North Korea: Prohibited. (Some licenses 
were issued, though not recently, for goods needed 
in United States military stockpiles and in special 
hardship cases. ) 

United States shipping to Communist China and 
North Korea: Prohibited. 


As for the trade of the rest of the free world 
with the Soviet bloc, the policy of the United 
States was set forth in the Battle Act (the text of 
which is at the end of this report) ? and in certain 
executive directives. The policy was not to pre- 
vent all East-West trade Dut to cooperate with 
other free-world countries in a system of selective 
and flexible controls. The aim was to prevent 
Soviet-bloc countries from obtaining items that 
would contribute significantly to their warmaking 
power and to insure that the trade which did go on 
served the real economic and security interests of 
the West. 

Ever since the Communist aggression in Korea 
in 1950, the Far East has presented a policy prob- 
lem different from the woolen of controlling ship- 
ments to the bloc in Europe. The official position 
of the United States Government—both before 
and after the 1953 policy review—was that the 
current levels of controls by the United States and 
the free world over shipments to Communist China 
and North Korea should be maintained. Later on 
in this chapter we shall report on what happened 
in the China trade during the last half of 1953. 


The New Direction of Policy 


So much for the basic policy. Now for the shifts 
in emphasis that took place in United States eco- 
nomic defense policy toward the Soviet bloc in 
Europe during the 6 months covered by this report. 

It was determined that the system of the free- 
world controls that had been developed during 
the last 4 years substantially satisfied the objec- 
tives of retarding the buildup of Soviet warmak- 
ing power and strengthening the free world rela- 
tive to the Soviet bloc. The effort to extend the 





* Not printed here. 
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control lists appeared to be reaching the point of 
diminishing returns. It was decided” not to pursue 
an extension of the lists to many other items— 
though items would always be added occasionally 
because of changed conditions or new information. 

On the other hand the Government recognized 
a need for simplifying the lists and removing or 
downgrading items, which, in the light of current 
information, were no longer deemed to be so im- 
portant. The Government believed that much 
could be done in the months to come, if done care- 
fully and with due regard for security, to adjust 
the controls to a “long-haul” basis. (Develop- 
ments in the first half of 1954 will be reported in 
the next Battle Act report.) 

In general, it was decided to concentrate on seek- 
ing more effective control of those items which, if 
shipped, would make a significant contribution 
to Soviet warmaking power. 

The main thrust from the United States toward 
improvement of the control system, it was decided, 
would be in the field of implementation and en- 
forcement of controls. N otable deficiencies existed 
in that field. To overcome them the free nations 
would need to keep improving their techniques, 
and would need closer international collaboration 
and pooling of information. 

The new direction also took into account, even 
more than ever, the economic and political prob- 
lems of free-world countries. Free-world unity 
was so vital, and the economic health of free na- 
tions so important to the defense of free institu- 
tions, that problems of our allies deserved to be 
given great weight in determining the actions of 
this Socusanans in the East-West trade field. 
This was not a new concept, but this Government 
felt that such problems needed to be discussed 
among the free countries more than in the past. 

In setting the new direction the Government 
recognized— 


(1) that maintaining commercial ties between 
the free world and the Soviet bloc—compatible 
with the security requirements of the free 
world—may have positive advantages during 
the present period of tension ; 

(2) that there are, however, risks that trade 
may in some cases lead to undue reliance on the 
Soviet bloc as a trading partner; 

(3) that it is important to encourage trade 
within the free world, including the entry of 
commodities into the United States, by reducin 
trade barriers, especially when the effect of won 4 
action would be to decrease the reliance of the 
free world on the Soviet bloc. 


Those were among the highlights of the new 
direction. As explained before, the basic eco- 
nomic defense policy was not altered. 

Reviewing the Control Lists 


In the light of this basic policy, and its new 
direction, the Government agencies responsible 
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for economic defense were engaged in certain 
projects during the period covered by this report, 

One of the most important of these projects was 
the review of the control lists. This review was 
a complex and time-consuming operation, which 
continued into 1954. 

It is easy for the public to become confused 
about control lists, not only because of their neces- 
sarily secret nature but also because there are so 
many lists, serving different purposes. 

The United States has had three main lists for 
its own exports: 


The munitions list, compiled and administered 
by the Department of State; the atomic ener 
list, compiled and administered by the Atomic 
Energy Commission; and a much longer list, 
covering all other controlled items, which is com- 

iled and administered by the Department of 
ommerce. 

In addition there are the Battle Act lists. They 
relate to potential exports from other countries 
to the Soviet bloc. ey include those primary 
strategic items which we believe the other free- 
world countries should embargo in the interest of 
mutual security. 

Then there are lists quming of those items— 
at varying levels of control—which the cooperat- 
ing free-world nations have accepted as a part of 
their informal coordination of controls. 

All of these lists are subject to a continual proc- 
ess of review. But as a part of the new direction 
in United States policy, this continuing review 
process was iecatnel into an intensive reap- 
praisal. Specialists from several Government 
agencies were reevaluating all our listings in terms 
of sharper and more meaningful criteria, and in 
the light of all the new relevant technical and in- 
telligence information that could be assembled. 

This review would furnish the basis for appro- 
priate adjustments and for United States discus- 
sions with other governments in 1954 concerning 
the coverage of export controls. 


East-West Trade: Road to Peace 


It is a part of the economic defense policy of the 
United States never to lose sight of the vital need 
to keep open all paths that might lead to a sounder 
basis for peace in the world. 

We not only recognize the economic benefits 
that free-world nations can get from an expand- 
ing East-West trade in peaceful goods; we also 
bear in mind the possibility that trade contacts 
can help to improve relations among peoples. 

But in hoping for and working toward that end, 
we are not thereby accepting the belief that inter- 
national trade inevitably and automatically leads 
toward peace. Hitler’s Raeneene expanded its for- 
eign trade right up to the outbreak of World War 
i We must view with skepticism the Communist 
propaganda line on trade and peace, for we know 
what their trading objectives and methods are 
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East-West trade as now constituted is carried on 
not with private individuals in the Soviet bloc but 
with agencies of Soviet-bloc governments. 

International trade in general can be a broad 
highway toward better living standards and more 

aceful relations. It has served humanity well. 

ere should be more of it. But it takes two to 
trade, and trade is not necessarily a road to peace 
unless both parties wish to make it so. 


Trade Within the Free World 


Toward the close of the 6-month period under 
review, the President’s Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy (Randall Commission) was hard 
at work. There was a great amount of public 
discussion, continuing into 1954, concerning ways 
in which the United States and other free-world 
countries could eliminate or reduce the obstacles 
that hinder the international exchange of goods. 

The Commission, issuing its report in January, 
had much to say on the reduction of trade o 
stacles.® 

The Commission also included a section on East- 
West trade, recommending that the United States 
not object to more trade in peaceful goods between 
Western Europe and the European bloc. 

These two subjects, trade liberalization and 
East-West trade, are connected with each other. 
When businessmen in free-world countries are 
hindered—either by trade barriers or other arti- 
ficial causes—from selling products in other free- 
world countries, they are more prone to seek mar- 
kets in the Soviet bloc. 

To a certain extent this aggravates the problem 
of maintaining adequate strategic trade controls 
and the problem that some free-world countries 
oe of avoiding undue dependence on the Soviet 

oc, 

It would be impractical to seek the elimination 
of all trade restrictions within the free world but 
it is important to reduce unjustifiable barriers and 
it is also important to take whatever other steps 
are possible to develop new markets and new 
sources of supply. 

To bring alternative markets and supplies into 
being is not an overnight task but it must be done. 
It means the reduction of many restrictions in the 
United States, thus allowing more goods to come 
in from our friends and allies. It means a similar 
loosening of restrictions by other free nations. It 
means more and better economic integration 
among the European countries. It means steady 
advancement in the economic development of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 

All those things are important for many rea- 
sons. East-West trade is one aspect of the matter. 
The United States Government recognizes that 
hindrances to the exchange of goods within the 





*For text of the Commission’s recommendations, see 
Buttettin of Feb. 8, 1954, p. 187. 
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free world do have a definite relationship to the 
international system of strategic trade controls. 


The China Trade Falls Off 


This report so far has concerned itself almost 
entirely with trade between the free world and 
the Soviet bloc in Europe. Now it is time to shift 
our attention to the China trade. 

During the 6 months under review, free-world 
trade with Communist China fell far below the 
first half of the year. Free-world exports to Com- 
munist China je July through December are 
estimated to have been $111.1 million, as com- 

ared with $158.9 million in the first half of 1953. 

his meant that shipments in the report-period 
fell below even the extremely low level of the first 
half of 1952. 

The result of this decline in shipments to Com- 
munist China was that the estimated total for all 
of 1953 was $270 million, only a slight rise in value 
from the 1952 exports of $256.5 million.* A larger 
rise had been foreseen. The last Battle Act report 
to Congress, Worldwide Enforcement of Strategic 
Trade Controls, pointed out: “If free-world ex- 
ports continued at the same rate as that of the first 
3 or 4 months of the year—and that is not at all 
certain—the 1953 total would be around $375 mil- 
lion.” It actually seems to have been about $100 
million short of that. 

Free-world imports from Communist China also 
dropped in the second half of 1953, though not so 
sharply as exports. They amounted to $198.4 mil- 
lion in the second half, according to a preliminary 
estimate, compared with $226.6 million in the first 
half of the year. This brought the estimated an- 
nual total of imports to $425 million in 1953, as 
compared with $365.8 million in 1952. 

It was true that in spite of the decline in the 
latter part of the year, some countries were able 
to sell more goods to the Chinese Communists in 
1953 than —_ had in 1952. For example, exports 
of Western Germany rose from $2.8 million in 
1952 to $25 million in 1953, in line with the general 
rebirth of German foreign trade. Exports of 
France rose from $3.3 million to $12.4 million, and 
Japan from half a million dollars to $4.5 million. 
Exports from the United Kingdom rose from $12.8 
million to $17.5 million. On the other hand ex- 
ports from the British Colony of Hong Kong, the 
traditional gateway of commerce to and from the 
mainland of China, fell so drastically in the second 
half of 1953 that the Hong Kong total for all of 





*These 1952 and 1953 figures are adjusted to exclude 
Swiss watches, which appear in Swiss official statistics as 
exports to China, but which actually went to the British 
Crown Colony of Hong Kong and were reexported to other 
free-world countries. Switzerland, in reporting its 
“China” trade, lumps together its trade with Communist 
China, Nationalist China, and Hong Kong. The watches 
in question are believed to amount to approximately $1 
million a month, on the average. [Footnote in the 
original. ] 
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1953 was only $94.6 million, or little more than 
the $91 million of the previous year. And the 
Communists slashed their buying of Pakistan cot- 
ton, which had come to about $84 million in 1952, 
down to about $7 million in 1953. 


They Play by Their Own Rules 


Clearly the glittering prospect of a vast and 
lucrative trade with the Chinese Communists 
which had captured the imagination of many 
Western traders was not materializing. 

The China Association, a British trade organi- 
zation, said in December: “There is no doubt but 
that the potentialities have been greatly exag- 
gerated in the public mind, partly as a result of the 
superficial successes of the various unofficial trade 
missions which have paid visits to Peking this year. 
This overeagerness has unfortunately been re- 
flected in an increasing severity of the terms which 
China now demands.” 

Information about the increasing severity of the 
trade requirements which Communist China was 
pe to impose upon the free world came from 
all sides in the last half of 1953. Those terms 
would hardly suggest a genuine interest in normal 
and expanding trade relations. 

When the Chinese Communists sell, they de- 
mand a confirmed letter of credit in the hands of 
their own bank before they will ship the goods. 
They collect payment as soon as they have loaded 
the goods on a ship. They present a Communist 
Chinese Government certificate of inspection 
against which the buyer has no recourse if he 
finds—weeks or months later—that the quality of 
the goods is below specification. 

One who sells to Communist China is asked to 
follow a very different set of rules. He ships his 
goods and waits until they have arrived in Com- 
munist China, have been inspected by Communist 
Chinese Government inspectors, and are in the 
hands of the buyers, before he can collect his 
money. In the meantime he extends credit with- 
out interest, immobilizing the capital he had in- 
vested in the cargo, freight, and insurance, and is 
forced to accept claims resulting from inspection 
of his goods in Communist China. 

No doubt exceptions to these rules are still being 
granted to some Western traders, for the rules are 
so remote from long-recognized international 
trading practices that many firms would naturally 
balk at them. But there is no doubt that the un- 
conventional and frustrating practices of the Chi- 
nese Communists have interfered seriously with 
the amount of commerce and have disillusioned 
many who saw an almost unlimited market in 
China’s multitudes. 


United States Policy on the China Trade 


As mentioned before, the policy of the United 
States throughout the 6 months under review was 
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to continue its total embargo on all exports— 
strategic or nonstrategic—to Communist China 
and North Korea, which were aggressors, and 
labeled as such by the United Nations. Rumors 
heard from time to time in various countries, to 
the effect that the United States had decided to 
relax its embargo or was under irresistible pres- 
sure to do so, and that American cars were reach- 
ing the Chinese mainland by way of Japan, were 
completely untrue. 

The position of the United States throughout 
the review period was also that the free-world 
einbargo on strategic goods to Communist China— 
an embargo much more sweeping than that apply- 
ing to the European bloc—should be maintained. 
Other free governments took the same position, 
and the embargo continued in force. Such re- 
laxations as took place in controls were changes 


that did not affect the multilateral embargo. One | 


example was the change in the control of anti- 
biotics and sulfonamides. The nations which 
carry on trade with Communist China had been 
controlling those drugs, while hostilities continued 
in Korea, by limiting the quantities shipped; the 
quotas assumed by the various nations were sched- 
uled to expire on December 31, 1953, and were 
permitted to expire on schedule. Another example 
was the relaxation by Japan on certain items that 
had been under embargo by that country—but 
these were items that the other countries were not 
embargoing. The same was true of the United 
Kingdom’s decision to permit the shipment of light 
passenger automobiles. 

Though the policies of other major free gov- 
ernments regarding trade with Communist China 
have not been identical with our own, the United 
States has not attempted—and will not attempt— 
to bring about conformity through coercion. 

This is true of all of our relations with other 
countries, not merely our relations with them on 
the issue of Communist China. 

Leaders of this Government forcefully re- 
affirmed that principle during the period we are 
reviewing. as 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles said ina 
statement on December 1:° 

The tide of events has made our Nation more power 
ful, but I believe that it should not make us less loyal 
to our great American traditions and that it should not 
blur our dedication to the truths, expressed in our 
Declaration of Independence, that we owe a respect to 
the opinions of others. 

Today it is to our interest to assist certain countries. 
But that does not give us the right to try to take them 
over, to dictate their trade policies, and to make them 
our satellites. 

Indeed, we do not want weak or subservient allies. 
Our friends and allies are dependable just because they 
are unwilling to be anyone’s satellites. They will 
freely sacrifice much in a common effort. But they will 


no more be subservient to the United States than they 
will be subservient to Soviet Russia. 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 14, 1953, p. 811. 
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Let us be thankful that they are that way, and that 
there still survives so much rugged determination to be 
free. 


On December 2, President Eisenhower endorsed 
the declaration of the Secretary of State and said 
this: ® 

The easiest thing to do with great power is to abuse 
it, to use it to excess. This most powerful of the free 
nations must not permit itself to grow weary of the 
processes of negotiation and adjustment that are fun- 
damental to freedom. If it should turn impatiently 
to coercion of other free nations, our brand of coercion, 
so far as our friends are concerned, would be a mark 
of the imperialist rather than of the leader. 

What America is doing abroad in the way of military 
and economic assistance is as much a part of our own 
security program as our military efforts at home. We 
hope to be able to maintain these overseas elements of 
our security program as long as our enlightened self- 
interest requires, even though we may, and probably 
we always will, have various differences of opinion with 
the nations receiving our aid. 

On that same day, Admiral Arthur Radford, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, speaking 
in general of America’s leadership role in the 
world, said in a speech at West Point: 

Relationships between members of coalitions are 
never simple, particularly in coalitions as large as ours 
of the free world. The smaller nations expect, and are 
entitled, to exercise their sovereignty and independence. 
Our leadership therefore involves self-restraint if our 
objectives are to be achieved by consent, rather than 
through the pressure techniques imposed by the Soviet 
on her satellites. 

There is one commodity that is not on any list 
but is more important than all others, and that is 
the cement that binds the free world together. 


Work of Seventeenth Session 
of Economic and Social Council 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations 


U.S./U.N. press release 1914 dated May 4 


The obtaining of full rights for Ireland and 
Italy as well as for Portugal, Austria, and Fin- 
land in the United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe was an outstanding accomplish- 
ment of the recently concluded session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. It was also most grati- 
fying to have full rights in the Economic Com- 
mission for Asia and the Far East obtained for 
the Republic of Korea, Japan, Viet-Nam, Cam- 
bodia, Laos, Ceylon, and Nepal. 

We only wish these actions could be followed 
by the Soviet Union abandoning its veto to the 
admission of these countries and others to the 
other bodies of the United Nations. These na- 





* Ibid, 
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tions would bring much strength to the United 
Nations—which it badly needs. 

It is gratifying that the Soviet-sponsored candi- 
dates, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Albania, 
were kept out of the Economic Commission for 
Europe and that the Communist Chinese, North 
Korean, and Viet Minh regimes were also kept out 
of the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. 

These successes were due, in large measure, to 
the excellent work of Mr. Preston Hotchkis, the 
new United States Representative in the Economic 
and Social Council, who showed unusual skill and 
vigor in presenting the United States viewpoint 
and obtaining widespread support for it. 

The United States also succeeded in eliminating 
from consultative status the Women’s Interna- 
tional Democratic Federation, a Communist-domi- 
nated organization which consistently had per- 
verted the Council’s work—especially by using it 
as a propaganda platform for false attacks on the 
United States for alleged atrocities and germ war- 
fare in Korea. 

We obtained a strong condemnation of forced 
labor, which is so widely used in the Soviet world 
for political and economic purposes, and we ar- 
ranged for the United Nations to keep this dread- 
ful practice under continued scrutiny. We re- 
vealed for the first time the comprehensive pattern 
of forced labor in Communist China. 

We made sound and substantial progress in cre- 
ating a more favorable atmosphere for the invest- 
ment of American private capital in underdevel- 
oped countries by securing the passage of a reso- 
lution outlining realistic rules for capital export- 
ing and importing countries. 

We struck a blow for freedom of the press every- 
where by obtaining approval for further United 
Nations studies on restrictions on freedom of in- 
formation, and especially on censorship. 

Mr. Hotchkis and his staff did a remarkable job 
in cutting through Soviet bloc opposition to chart 
a course of sound and constructive development 
which promotes the interest of the United States 
and of our partners in the free world. 


U.S. Contribution to U.N. 
Technical Assistance Program 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations 


U.S./U.N. press release 1915 dated May 11 


I am glad to turn over this check for $1,645,812, 
which completes the United States contribution of 
$12,767,145 to the United Nations Expanded Tech- 
nical Assistance Program for 1953. It exemplifies 
United States leadership in working through the 
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United Nations so that peoples in underdeveloped 
countries will at last have a chance to develop a 
standard of life in which starvation, undernour- 
ishment, and disease are no longer the chief char- 
acteristics and thus to develop the strength to 
stand up for themselves. 

United Nations technical assistance programs 
thus strengthen the free world in the long run. In 
such countries as Pakistan, Afghanistan, and 
Libya, for example, United Nations projects in 
land reclamation, irrigation, hydroelectric power, 
and other kinds of economic development are 
doing big things. Technical assistance carried on 
by many nations together under the auspices of 
the United Nations results in a greater participa- 
tion by other countries and a greater good will for 
the United States. The President’s Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy, the Randall Com- 
mission, urges, therefore, that the United Nations 
program of technical assistance be strengthened 
and expanded. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


Caribbean Commission 


The Department of State announced on May 18 (press 
release 261) that the following delegation will represent 
the United States at the 18th meeting of the Caribbean 
Commission, to be held at Belize, British Honduras, 
May 19-24: 


United States Commissioners 


Robinson McIlvaine (Co-Chairman), Special Assistant to 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, Department of 
State 

Bindley C. Cyrus, Attorney, Chicago, Il. 

Jorge Luis Cordova Diaz, Attorney, San Juan, Puerto Rico 

Dr. Roberto Francisco, Physician, Condado, Puerto Rico 


Advisers 


Louis B. Mazzeo, 
Honduras 
Frances McReynolds Smith, Office of Dependent Area 

Affairs, Department of State 


American Consul, Belize, British 


Governing Body of International Labor Office 


The Department of State announced on May 19 (press 
release 265) that the United States would be represented 
at the 125th and 126th sessions of the Governing Body of 
the International Labor Office at Geneva, Switzerland, by 
the following: 


United States Government Representative 


J. Ernest Wilkins, Assistant Secretary of Labor, Depart- 
ment of Labor 


United States Government Substitute Representative 


Arnold Zempel, Executive Director, Office of International 
Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 
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United States Government Adviser 


Otis E. Mulliken, Officer in Charge, United Nations Social 
Affairs, Office of United Nations Economic and Social 
Affairs, Department of State 


Meetings are to be held both before and after the 
thirty-seventh session of the International Labor Confer. 
ence, which is scheduled to convene on June 2, 1954. On 
May 28 and 29 the Governing Body’s 125th session will 
review the reports of its committees, receive the report 
of the Director General, and deal with certain other 
pending matters. 

The triennial election of the Governing Body will take 
place at the thirty-seventh session of the International 
Labor Conference. The 126th session of the Governing 
Body, which will be held following the Conference, will be 
concerned with the election of officers and other matters 
relating to the organization of the new Governing Body. 

The Governing Body, which meets three or four times 
a year, is responsible for the general supervision of the 
International Labor Organization (ILo). It also selects 
items for the agenda of the International Labor Confer. 
ence, considers proposals relating to the Organization’s 
budget, and determines the time, place, and agenda of In 
committee meetings and regional conferences. 


Confirmation of Morehead Patterson 


The Senate on May 10 confirmed Morehead 
Patterson to be deputy U.S. representative on the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission during 
the meetings of the subcommittee scheduled to be- 
gin at London May 13, 1954. 
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Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement With Pakistan 


Press release 262 dated May 18 


The U.S. Chargé d’Affaires, John Kenneth Em- 
merson, and the Foreign Minister of Pakistan, Sir 
Mohammed Zafralla Khan, signed at Karachi on 
May 19 a Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement’ 
under the provisions of which the Government of 
the United States will provide military equipment 
and training assistance to the Pakistan Armed 
Forces. - 

The agreement follows a request by the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan for military assistance and 
a determination by President Eisenhower that 
Pakistan is eligible for such grant aid under the 
provisions of the Mutual Security Act of 1951? 


*For text of agreement, see press release 262-A dated 
May 19. 
* BULLETIN of Mar. 15, 1954, p. 401. 
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This agreement, similar to others concluded 
with countries already receiving U.S. military as- 
sistance, contains the customary provision for a 
U.S. Military Advisory Group, plus assurances on 
the part of the recipient country that it will not 
use such aid for aggressive purposes. 

Pakistan’s resolve to play an important part in 
the collective defense of the free world has been 
clearly demonstrated by its recent Friendship Pact 
with Turkey, in which the two countries have 
agreed to study the methods of achieving closer 
collaboration in the political, economic, and cul- 
tural tr including means designed toward 
strengthening peace and security in the Middle 
East. 

The Government of the United States and the 
Government of Pakistan have by an exchange of 
notes set forth their mutual understanding that 
the provisions of the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement signed by the Governments of the 
United States and Pakistan do not establish a 
military alliance between the two Governments 
nor do they involve any obligation on the part of 
Pakistan to provide military bases for the use of 
the United States. 


Military Assistance Agreement 
With Honduras 


Press release 269 dated May 21 


The Departments of State and Defense an- 
nounce the signing, in 'Tegucigalpa on May 20, of 
a bilateral military-assistance agreement between 
the United States and Honduras. 

This agreement is consistent with, and conforms 
to, inter-American instruments already in effect, 
such as the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance (the Rio Treaty), the resolution on 
Inter-American Military Cooperation approved at 
the Washington Meeting of Foreign Ministers of 
1951, and the continuous planning of the Inter- 
American Defense Board. 

The agreement is the tenth of its kind to be 
signed between the United States and one of the 
other American Republics. Similar agreements, 
involving the provision of military grant aid by 
the United States to promote the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere, have been signed with Ec- 
uador, Peru, Cuba, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Uruguay, the Dominican Republic, and Nicaragua. 

These agreements were initiated under the pro- 
gram of military grant aid for Latin America, 
authorized in the Mutual Security Act of 1951. 
They illustrate the spirit of cooperation prevailing 
among the American Republics which makes it 
possible for them to concentrate, through self-help 
and mutual aid, upon increasing their ability to 
contribute to the collective defense of the Western 
Hemisphere. 
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Proposed Extension of Tax 
Convention With Netherlands 


Press release 273 dated May 22 


The Government of the Netherlands has pro- 
posed to the U.S. Government that the operation 
of the income tax convention of 1948 between the 
two countries be extended to the Netherlands 
Antilles. 

The convention between the United States and 
the Netherlands for the avoidance of double taxa- 
tion and the prevention of fiscal evasion with re- 
spect to taxes on income and certain other taxes 
was signed at Washington on April 29, 1948, and 
was brought into force by the exchange of instru- 
ments of ratification on December 1, 1948. The 
U.S. Senate had previously given its advice and 
consent to ratification, subject to certain reserva- 
tions, the texts of which are set forth in the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of the convention (Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 1855; 62 
Stat., pt. 2, 1757). 

Article X XVII of the convention contains pro- 
visions relating to the procedure whereby the ap- 
plication of the convention may be extended, in 
whole or in part, to overseas areas under the juris- 
diction of either government. Pursuant to those 
provisions, the Government of the Netherlands 
has given written notification of the desire of the 
Government of the Netherlands Antilles that the 
operation of the convention be extended thereto. 

Before the proposed extension can be accepted 
by this Government, in accordance with the pro- 
cedures stipulated in Article X XVII (2) of the 
convention, it will be necessary to communicate the 
Netherlands proposal to the U.S. Senate for its 
approval. 

The Department of the Treasury would welcome 
such comments and suggestions as interested per- 
sons may wish to make in regard to the proposed 
extension. Such comments and suggestions should 
be submitted to the Office of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, if possible by June 8. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Commodities— Wheat 


Agreement revising and renewing the International Wheat 
Agreement of 1949 (TIAS 1957). Dated at Washington 
April 13, 1953. TIAS 2799. 

Acceptance deposited: Honduras, April 21, 1954. 

Accession deposited: Yugoslavia, April 21, 1954. 


Narcotics 


Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of the 
poppy plant, the production of, international and whole- 
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sale trade in, and use of opium.* Dated at New York 
June 23, 1953. 

Ratifications deposited: Panama, April 13, 1954; France, 
April 21, 1954. 


Peace Treaties 


Treaty of peace with Japan. Signed at San Francisco 
September 8, 1951. Entered into force September 28, 
1952. TIAS 2490. 

Ratification deposited: Chile, April 28, 1954. 

Agreement for the settlement of disputes arising under 
Article 15 (a) of the treaty of peace with Japan. Opened 
for signature at Washington June 12,1952. TIAS 2550. 

Entered into force for Chile, April 28, 1954. 


South Pacific Commission 


Agreement relating to the frequency of sessions of the 
South Pacific Commission. Signed at Canberra April 
5, 1954. Enters into force July 1, 1954. 

Signatures: Australia, France, Netherlands’ 

New Zealand, United Kingdom, United States 


Trade and Commerce 


Third protocol * of rectifications and modifications to texts 
of the schedules to the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (TIAS 1700). Done at Geneva October 24, 
1953. 

Signature: Haiti, May 7, 1954. 


BILATERAL 
Ireland 


Consular convention. Signed at Dublin May 1, 1950. 

Ratifications exchanged: May 13, 1954, at Washington. 
Enters into force June 12, 1954. 

Supplementary protocol to the consular convention of May 
1, 1950. Signed at Dublin March 3, 1952. 

Ratifications eachanged: May 18, 1954, at Washington. 
Enters into force June 12, 1954. 


Consular Offices in Mexico 
To Be Reorganized 


Press release 271 dated May 21 


U.S. consular offices in Mexico will be reorgan- 
ized on July 1, 1954, to improve facilities in those 
areas where demand for consular services is 
heaviest and eliminate them in places where it is 
not sufficient to justify their maintenance. This is 
a further step in the program begun in 1953, under 
which improved service and speed have been pro- 
vided through concentration of immigration visa 
work at certain offices strategically located 
throughout Mexico. 


* Not in force. 
* Signed subject to approval. 
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The present move will provide needed addi- 
tional personnel, higher efficiency, and improved 
service at the consular offices in Mexico City, 
Ciudad Juarez, Tijuana, Guadalajara, and Mata 
moros. Offices at Mexicali, Nogales, Piedra 
Negras, Nuevo Laredo, Tampico, Monterrey, 
Veracruz, and Merida are already adequate 
staffed and will remain in their present status, 
while those at Reynosa, Chihuahua, San Luis 
Potosi, and Mazatlan will be closed. 

Greatly improved transportation and communi- 
cations facilities throughout Mexico in recent 
years have eliminated the need for U.S. consular 
representatives to be stationed at every city of 
importance and will permit continuation of the 
close cultural and commercial ties existing between 
the people of the United States and those of the 
cities where offices are being closed. 

Because of the demand for visas from Mexican 
visitors to the United States and the U.S. desire 
to assist these travelers in every way, no border 
consulates, with the exception of Reynosa, are 
being closed. Residents of the Reynosa area 
traveling east will be able to obtain visas at Mata- 
moros, while those traveling west can get them 
at Nuevo Laredo. Border crossing cards continue 
to be available from U.S. immigration officers at 
all border points for Mexican residents desiring 
to enter the United States for brief visits in the 
frontier communities. Mexican residents of the 
interior will continue to be able to obtain visas and 
other services at Merida, Veracruz, Tampico, 
Monterrey, Guadalajara, and Mexico City. 


New Foreign Relations 
Volume Issued 


Press release 234 dated May 6 


Foreign Relations of the United States, 1936, 
Volume II, Europe, released on May 15 by the De- 
partment of State, contains the diplomatic record 
of the United States with respect to the individual 
countries of continental Europe during the year 
1936. Subjects of a multilateral or general nature 
are treated in VolumeI. Relations with the Soviet 
Union for 1936 are omitted from this volume, hav- 
ing been included in Foreign Relations of the 
United States, The Soviet Union, 1933-1939. 

Papers printed in Volume II of special political 
interest are for the most part those dealing with 
Nazi control in Germany and with the beginning 
and early stages of the Spanish Civil War. With 
most countries the diplomatic relations of the 
United States concerned matters of commerce, the 
liberal trade policies urged by Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull finding little acceptance, especially 
with the totalitarian governments of Germany 
and Italy. Reciprocal trade agreements were 
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ifsigned, however, with Finland, France, and 


Switzerland. 

Reports on developments in Germany during 
1936 repeat the themes of earlier years : intensifica- 
tion of Nazi political control, Nazification of edu- 
cation, resistance to attempted Nazi control of the 
churches, persecution of the Jews. Of special 
significance is the report of Ambassador William 
E. Dodd on September 18 showing how the Nazis 
perverted public opinion to the extent that Hitler 


if could count on the support of the people in any 


venture he might undertake (pp. 149-152). 

The correspondence in this volume regarding 
the Spanish Civil War is divided into two sections, 
one on the international political aspects of the 
war and the other on the protection of the lives 
and property of Americans and other nationals. 
The record here presented shows no deviation from 
the publicly announced U.S. policy of strict 
neutrality. The Department on August 7 re- 
minded all its officers in Spain to maintain a com- 
pletely impartial attitude and intimated that all 
Americans should patriotically observe this policy 
(p. 471). Airplane manufacturers were advised 
that sale of planes to the Spanish Government 
would violate the spirit of this neutrality policy 
and for the most part they complied, but in De- 
cember the Department was obliged to grant li- 
censes for such sales as it had no legal authority 
to refuse (pp. 474-476; 618-620). The policy of 
non-interference was reiterated repeatedly as the 
Civil War continued. (See pp. 498-499, 519-520, 
527, 586-538, 623-624.) 

Volume IT is the fourth to be published in the 
Foreign Relations series for 1936. Volumes I, 
III, and IV have already been published and 
Volume V will be released within a few weeks. 
Volume II was compiled in the Historical Divi- 
sion by Matilda F. Axton, N. O. Sappington, and 
Rogers P. Churchill, under the direction of E. R. 
Perkins, Editor of Foreign Relations. Technical 
editing was in charge of Elizabeth A. Vary, Chief 
of the Foreign Relations Editing Branch of the 
Division of Publications. Copies of this volume 
(XCV, pp. 853) may be purchased from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. for $4.25 each. 


Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ea- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


“Not One of Us Alone”—A Mutual Security Program. 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State. Pub. 5433. 
General Foreign Policy Series 89. 18 pp. 10¢. 


May 31, 1954 


A statement by John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, April 5, 1954. 
This booklet points out that the mutual security program 
is designed to promote the security and welfare of the 
United States. 


Friendship, Commerce and Navigation. TIAS 2863. 
Pub. 5312. 72 pp. 25¢. 


Treaty and Protocol between the United States and 
Japan—Signed at Tokyo Apr. 2, 1953. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—Torquay Pro- 
tocol and Schedules, Torquay, April 21, 1951. Volume I 
and Volume II. TIAS 2420. Pub. 4802. 1,967 pp. Vol. I, 
$3.50; Vol. II, $2.25. 


Torquay Protocol and Torquay Schedules of Tariff Con- 
cessions—Dated at Torquay April 21, 1951; Declaration 
on Continued Application of Schedules—Dated at Torquay 
April 21, 1951; Final Act—Dated at Torquay April 21, 
1951. 

Agriculture—Cooperative Program in Bolivia. TIAS 
2483. Pub. 5345. 9 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Bolivia, super- 
seding Memorandum of Understanding of April 6, 1943, 
as modified. Exchange of notes—Signed at La Paz June 
13 and 18, 1952, with agreements modifying Memorandum 
of Understanding of April 6, 1943. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at La Paz May 17 and June 4, 1948—Signed at 
La Paz June 16, 1952. 


Passport Visa Fees—Waiver to Aircraft Crews. TIAS 
2650. Pub. 5347. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Israel. Bx- 
change of notes—Signed at Tel Aviv March 27 and June 1, 
1951. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—Protocol modi- 
fying Part I and Article XXIX of the Agreement of Octo- 
ber 30, 1947. TIAS 2744. Pub. 5132. 14 pp. 10¢. 


Protocol modifying Part I and Article X XIX of the agree- 
ment of October 30, 1947, between the United States and 
Other Governments—Dated at Geneva September 14, 1948. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—First Protocol 
of Modifications to the Agreement of October 30, 1947. 
TIAS 2745. Pub. 5133. 18 pp. 10¢ 


First Protocol of Modifications to the Agreement of Octo- 
ber 30, 1947, between the United States and Other 
Governments—Dated at Annecy August 13, 1949. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—Protocol re- 
lacing Schedule VI (Ceylon) of the Agreement of Octo- 
r 30, 1947. TIAS 2746. Pub. 5134. 17 pp. 10¢. 


Protocol replacing Schedule VI (Ceylon) of the agreement 
of October 30, 1947 between the United States and Other 
Governments—Dated at Annecy August 13, 1949. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—Fourth Pro- 
tocol of Rectifications to the Agreement of October 30, 
1947. TIAS 2747. Pub. 5135. 58 pp. 


Fourth Protocol of Rectifications to the Agreement of 
October 30, 1947, between the United States and Other 
Governments—Signed at Geneva April 3, 1950. 


Technical Cooperation. TIAS 2772. Pub. 5165. 17 pp. 


Agreement between the United States and Peru—Signed at 
Lima January 25, 1951 and amending agreements effected 
by exchanges of notes—Signed at Lima January 7, 1952; 
February 21 and 28, 1952; and January 15, 1953. 
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Mutual Defense Assistance. TIAS 2777. Pub. 5175. 


12 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Dominican Republic—Signed at Washington March 6, 
1953. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. TIAS 2778. 
12 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Uruguay— 
Signed at Montevideo June 30, 1952 with Related Note— 
Dated at Montevideo September 10, 1952. 


Aviation—Flight Notifications of Private Aircraft. TIAS 
2779. Pub. 5177. 15 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Cuba. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Habana January 19 and Febru- 
ary 26, 1953. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. 
5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Ethiopia— 
Signed at Washington May 22, 1953. 


TIAS 2790. Pub. 5217. 3 pp. 


Pub. 5176. 


TIAS 2787. Pub. 5205. 


Economic Cooperation. 


Agreement between the United States and Belgium, 
amending agreement of July 2, 1948, as amended. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Brussels December 11, 1952, 
and March 5, 1953. 


Economic Cooperation. TIAS 2791. Pub. 5218. 3pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Yugoslavia, 
amending agreements of April 17, 1951, and January 8, 
1952. Exchange of notes—Signed at Belgrade February 
25 and March 10, 1953. 


Economic Cooperation. TIAS 2801. Pub. 5219. 5 pp. 


Agreement between the United States and Portugal, 
amending agreement of September 28, 1948, as amended. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Lisbon March 9 and 18, 
1953. 


United States Naval Mission to Haiti. TIAS 2808. Pub. 
5214. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Haiti, extend- 
ing agreement of April 14, 1949. Exchange of notes— 
Signed at Washington January 28 and March 2, 1953. 


United States Educational Foundation in Thailand. TIAS 
2809. Pub. 5220. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Thailand, 
amending agreement of July 1,1950. Exchange of notes— 
Dated at Bangkok January 20 and April 7, 1953. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. TIAS 2849. Pub. 5291. 19 
pp. 15¢. 


Agreement, with Tax Relief Annex and Interpretative 
Note, between the United States and Spain—Signed at 
Madrid September 26, 1953. 


Defense—Use of Military Facilities in Spain. TIAS 2850. 
Pub. 5292. 8 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement betwen the United States and Spain—Signed 
at Madrid September 26, 1953. 


Double Taxation—Taxes on Gifts. 
5350. 10 pp. 10¢. 


Convention between the United States and Australia— 
Signed at Washington May 14, 1953. 


TIAS 2879. Pub. 
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Double Taxation—Taxes on Estates of Deceased Persor 
TIAS 2901. 34 pp. 15¢. 


Convention and Protocol between the United States ar 
Greece. Convention—Signed at Athens February & 
1950; Protocol—Signed at Athens July 18, 1953 and Pr¢ 
tocol of Exchange of Ratifications—Signed at Athen 
December 30, 1953. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Trusteeship Council 


Petitions Concerning the Trust Territory of the Cameroon 
Under French Administration. Draft Report of the 
Standing Committee on Petitions. T/C.2/L.60, January 
26, 1954. 30 pp. mimeo. 

Examination of Annual Reports. Observations of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or 
ganization on the Annual Reports for 1952 on the Trust 
Territories of Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi, the Cam. 
eroons Under French Administration, Togoland Under 
British Administration, Togoland Under French Aé 
ministration. Letter dated 6 January 1954 from the 
Director-General of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization to the Secretary. 
General. T/1091, January 21, 1954. 54 pp. mimeo. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Cameroons Under 
British Administration. Working paper prepared by the 
Secretariat. T/L.404, January 26, 1954. 39 pp. mimeo, 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Cameroons Under 
British Administration. Working paper prepared by the 
Secretariat. Addendum. T/L404/Add.1, February 11, 
1954. 10 pp. mimeo. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Camerons Under 
French Administration. Working paper prepared by the 
Secretariat. T/L.406, January 28, 1954. 44 pp. mimeo, 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Cameroons 
Under French Administration. Addendum. Working 
paper prepared by the Secretariat. T/L.406/Add2 
March 8, 1954. 6 pp. mimeo. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of Togoland Under 
British Administration. Working paper prepared by 
the Secretariat. T/L.407, February 8, 1954. 35 pp 
mimeo. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of Togoland Under 
British Administration. Working paper prepared by 
the Secretariat. Addendum. T/L.407/Add.1, March 2, 
1954. 8 pp. mimeo. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of Togoland Under 
French Administration. Working paper prepared by 
the Secretariat. T/L.409, February 15, 1954. 31 pp 
mimeo. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of the Cameroons Under 
British Administration. Report of the Drafting Com 
mittee. T/L.418, February 17, 1954. 7 pp. mimeo. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of Tanganyika. Work 
ing paper prepared by the Secretariat. T/L.419, Mare) 
1, 1954. 44 pp. mimeo. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi 
Working paper prepared by the Secretariat. T/L.420, 
March 2, 1954. 31 pp. mimeo. 

Conditions in the Trust Territory of Togoland Under 
British Administration. Report of the Drafting Com 
mittee. T/L.421, March 2, 1954. 7 pp. mimeo. 





* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Unt 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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Afghanistan. Export-Import Bank Loan to Afghanistan 

American Principles 

The Influence of Business on American Freedom (LHisen- 
hower, Dulles). . 

The Soviet Power System—the ‘Challenge to Our Security 
(Merchant) . 

American Republics. 
(Dreier) 

Austria. Soviet Charges Against Austria (Dulles) 

Congress, The 

Congressional Consideration of Economic Policy Proposals 
(Eisenhower, Percy) ‘ 

Current Legislation . 


Economic Affairs 

Advancing U.S. Economic Policies Through the United 
Nations (Key) . ‘ 

Congressional Consideration of Economic Policy Proposals 
(Eisenhower, Percy) 

Bast-West Trade Trends (Stassen) . 

Export-Import Bank Loan to Afghanistan . . ‘ 

Proposed Extension of Tax Convention With Netherlands : 

Foreign Operations Administration. East-West Trade 
Trends (Stassen) . 

Foreign Service. Consular Offices 1 in Mexico To Be Reor- 
ganized : 

France. Tribute to Defenders pa Dien- n-Bien-Phu . Acknowl- 
edged (Coty, Dai) ‘ i 

Guatemala. Arms Shipment to Guatemala in Soviet- 
Controlled Area 


Organising Security in the Americas 


Honduras. Military porenmnent Agreement ‘With ‘in. 
duras ° 
Indochina. Tribute to " Defenders of Dien-Bien-Phu . Ac- 


knowledged (Coty, Dai) 
International Organizations and Meetings. U.S. Delegations 
to International Conferences . . 


Korea. Governors To Observe Korean Seheenaiion 


Mexico. Consular Offices in Mexico To Be Reorganized 

Military Affairs 

Arms Shipment to Guatemala From Soviet-Controlled 
Area ay peat 

Governors To Observe ‘Korean Reconstruction rea 

Tribute to Defenders of Dien-Bien-Phu Acknowledged 
(Coty, Dai) oe « . 

Mutual Security 

Governors To Observe Korean Reconstruction .. 

Mutual Defense Assistance Agreement With Pakistan 

Netherlands. Proposed Extension of Tax Convention With 
Netherlands . 

Pakistan. Mutual Silent tities Agreement With 
Pakistan . v 

Poland. U.S. Rejection of Polish Ship § Seizure eens 

Presidential Documents 

Congressional Consideration of Economic aon) Pro- 
posals . ° Pee ae ee 

Import Duties on Selenies not To Be Increased (text of 
letter) . 

President Asks Investigation of Tung Imports 

Publications 

Current U.N. Documents... . 

New Foreign Relations Volume Issued 

Recent Releases . ; 

Refugees and Displaced any 
Increase in Number . 


Bast German Escapees 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: May 17-23 


Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


May 6, 247 of May 12, 248 and 251 of May 14. 





* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BuLietin. 





Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


Press releases issued prior to May 17 which ap- 
pear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 234 of 


No. Date Subject 
*259 5/17 Haile Selassie’s itinerary 

260 5/17 Guatemalan arms shipment 

261 5/18 Delegation to Caribbean Commission 

262 5/18 Agreement with Pakistan signed 
*262-A 5/19 Text of above agreement 
*263 5/19 Korean participation in seminar 
4264 5/19 Bohan: Pan-American economy 

265 5/19 Delegation to ILO 

266 5/20 #£Soviet charges against Austria 
*267 5/20 Exchange of persons 

268 5/20 Dulles: Remarks to C. E. D. 

269 5/21 Agreement with Honduras 

270 5/21 Interception of Polish ship 

271 5/21 #£Consular offices in Mexico 
4272 5/21 Foreign Relations volume 

273 5/22 ‘Tax convention with Netherlands 

















Foreign Relations of the United States .. . 
the basic source of information on U.S. diplomatic history 


1936, Volume II, Europe 


Papers printed in this volume of special political interest 
are for the most part those dealing with Nazi control in Ger- 
many and with the beginning and early stages of the Spanish 
Civil War. 

Reports on developments in Germany during 1936 repeat the 
themes of earlier years: intensification of Nazi political control, 
Nazification of education, resistance to attempted Nazi con- 
trol of the churches, persecution of the Jews. Of special sig- 
nificance is the report of Ambassador William E. Dodd on 
September 18 as to means by which the Nazis perverted public 
opinion to the extent that Hitler could count on the support 
of the people in any venture he might undertake. 

The correspondence in this volume regarding the Spanish 
Civil War is divided into two sections, one on the international 
political aspects of the war and the other on the protection 
of the lives and property of Americans and other nationals. 
The publicly announced U.S. policy of strict neutrality was 
reiterated repeatedly as the Civil War continued. 

Copies of this volume may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for $4.25 each. 








Please send me copies of Foreign Relations of the United 
States, 1936, Volume II, Europe. 
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